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NoTHING is more usual thari to behold a young nmianufacturer, 
with a soul above buttons, or a young semptress, more given 
to the dagger than the needle, quit their respective trades, 
and suddenly enlist in the service of Thalia or Melpomene; 
instigated by their own assurance or the assurance, of their 
friends, echoed in the following dictum :——‘* Don’t be afraid 
of succeeding; acting is the easiest thing in the. world 1"-we 
behold upon calculation, half-a-dozen of these experiments made 
every season upon the London boards: The managers, kind 
souls, are ever ready to lend a helping shoye to these careerers 
on the high road to ruin: it may be a hit, and that is the affair : 
of the proprietors; it may be a miss, and that’ is the affair of 
the debutante ;—and thus, upon the principal of heads, I win ; 
tails, you lose, they launch their raw essayists upon boards which 
they pretty well know must slip from beneath them ; for it would 
argue an absolute blindness to all the lessons of experience, to 
suppose a manager ignorant that the sigge, like all other arts, is 
not to be mastered without a long atid assiduous apprenticeship. 

The subject of our present memoir is luckily not to be ranked 
among the eccentric exhalations, “ soon kindleé;, soon. burnt 
out,” to which we have here alluded; she was bred te the 
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stage as a profession; to her having walked it from her child- 
hood, she is indebted to her skill on it in womanhood, 

Mary Ann Ivers, tie daughter of Mr. William [vers, many 
years @ musician iz a provincial company was born in London, 
on the 25th of February, 1788; and at the early age of six years 
commenced her theatrical career, as one of the Children in the 
Woed, which part she continned to perform with considerable 
applause, till, we presume, her increase of stature rendered it 
impossible for the robins to inhuwe her, without an expense of 
leaves too great for the finances af a country manager. 

For a period equal to that “ spent on stubborn Troy,” she 
continued to reap theatrical laurels, under the banners of the 
renowned general Thornton ; we allude not here to the heroic 
waltzer of that name, but to Mr. Ifenry Thornton, whose troop 
moving every season from Croydon, renowned for its walnuts, 
to Reading, celebrated for its spiritual raiment; and thence to 
Windsor, that seat of royalty and soap (not to mention the 
more ignoble residencies of Gosport, Newbury, and Chelms- 
ford,) and collecting, like the industrious bee, the sweets of 
those respective plants, may be presumed to be better fed: 


clothed, and washed, and consequently more sobcr, clean, and 


perfect, than any circuitous troop in the kingdom. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the Agamemnon of this confederacy, is said to have been 
bred to the law; yet, mirabile dictu, fame reports him an lo- 
nest, worthy man. , 

In July, 1804, Miss Ivers married Mr. Thomas Orger, of High 
Wycombe, one of the Society of Friends, and quitted the stage. 
They who remember the observation of Horace, 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorcm 
Testa diu, 


will not be surprised to learn, that love for a profession, in. 
which her private conduct and public merits were gradually 
establishing her in the good opinion of all who beheld her, still 
lurked in the bosom of Mrs. Orger; and at length, with the 
concurrence of her husband, induced her to resume thie stage, 
and to set off in the month of September, 1805, for Glasgow; 
at which city she made her first appearance as Amelia Wildéne 
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heim, in Lovers’ Vows. Master Betty, the Frederick of, the 








evening, was at this time in his full elevation from the theatri- 


cal bianket, at the four corners of which John Bull was then 








tugging might and main ; but from which said corners the said 








| John’s abrupt secession has since occasioned our young Roscivs | 





* so doleful a dislocation. 








The Edinburgh theatre was at that time under tlie sway, 





partly leaden, and partly iron, of Mr- Rock. Our recollection 





_of this gentleman, as a performer in London, depicts him as a 





Paddy, riding ina sedan chair, in a pantomime, of which the 








}. lower boards give way, and he is made to walk in the vehicle 





in lieu of riding. This circumstance must have been treasured 








up, among the very few ideas he admits into the sanctum sanc- 





torum of his pericranium, and may account for his conduct un- 





der the following circumstances :—It was originally the custom 





_of the Scotch managers, when a Londoa star drew any part of 





_ the company from Edinburgh to Glasgow, or rice versa, to allow 





the magnificent sum of fourteen shillings for each man’s con- 






veyance. Mr. Rock, when a performer, insisted upon the sum 





"] being raised to two guineas, pertinaciously contending that he 





could not perform the journey for less. But on his commencing 





manager, he not only refused to allow the two-guinea rate he 





had himself established, but denied any allowance at all. A 








©. performer turned manager rivals, in consistency, a patriot turn- 
ed minister. 











It will not be a matter of wonder to find, that Mrs. Orgec 
could not long serve under such a perverse leader. She soon 
quitted his banners to enlist under those of Mr. Beaumont, then 
nianager at Dundee, Aberdeen, and recently at G lasgow. There 
slic acquired a cast of parts adapted to her talents, aud rose 
rapidly in her profession. In the summer of 1807, Mrs. Moun- 
tain and Mr. Bellamy were performing at Glasgow. Fadse Alarms 
|. was got up in great haste, for the benefit of the former; Mrs. 

. Orger upon that occasion performed Caroline Sedley, and gave 
so much satisfaction to Mrs. Mountain, that that lady strongly 
_tecommended her to Mr. Wroughton, then acting-manager of 
Drury-lane. This recommendation, however, was unnoticed, 
and Mrs. Orger continued to perform the first parts in genteel 
comedy, with increased success, in the North, till the summer 
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of 1208; when Messrs. Bannister, Elliston, Wewitzer, Oxberry, 
Holland, and Raymond, and Mesdames Powell, Glover, and 
Miss Kelly, were engaged ry Mr. Beaumont for a limited num 
ber 0° nights at Glasgow; a constellation not. often witnessed in 
a country hemisphere. 

During this period Mrs, Orger performed to Baunister’s Colo- 
mel Feigniecll the appropriate character of Ann Lovely; 
Maud to is Peeping Tom; Cicely Homespun to his Pangloss; 
and Nell to his Jobson. It is much to the credit of Mr. Ban- 
nister’s discernment, that, on his arrival in London, he re- 
peated Mrs.) Mountain's recommendation of Mrs. Orger 
to the proprictors of Drury-lane, with such suecess, that Mrs, 
Orger was engaged at that theatre, and made her first appear 


ance on the th of October, in Lydia Languish, iw Sheridan’ 


diverting, tiongh not over legitimate, comedy of the Rivals 


That Mrs. Orger did not greatly distinguish herself in many o 
ther characters during the remainder of the season, is easily ae- 
counted for, from the pertinacious manner in which old perfor- 
mers retained every part worth acting: characters were almost 
looked upon as freehold property in that decaying concern, 
to which ina few months the memorable conflagration put a 
fatal period, 

The tall, well-proportioned figure of this lady, and the 
delicacy and beauty of her countenance, would seem to place 
her among the heroiens of gentecl eomedy; but the mind 
tloes not always harmouive with the form, She doubt- 
less plays characters of this stamp well; witness her Young 
Lady Lambert, Mrs. Lovemore, in the Way te Keep Him, &c. 
but in flere, a’ Much Ado about Nothing, and Margaretta, 
in Rule a Wife and have a Wife, she is not so successful; she 
wants breadth of action, fulness of voice, and confidence of 
manner, to do justice to those parts in the Rrebdignag edifice, 
in which she is fated to perform. Ter forte, however, is co- 
medy of alower cast; Nellin the Devil to Pay, and Flippante 
in Confideracy, have not often found a better representative. 
In the parts of burlesque simplicity, Grace in Poor Kulcan, Do- 
tothea in the Tailors, and Patty Larkinsin Highgate Tunnel, 
she is unrivalled; add to which she possesses great quickness 
of study, and versatility of powers, 
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THE AMERICAN ROSCIUs 





t 
‘Lo the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor 
Sir, 

Lhe following very honourable testimony to the merit and 
talents of Mr. J Howard Payne, who appeared at Drury-lane 
in the Character of Douglas two seasons since, and which f have 
translated from one of the last numbers of the ‘ Jercure de 
Trance,” is entirely at your service, and Tam happy to offer to 
the pages of a much esteemed work, professedly devoted to the 
best interests of the Stage, an article at once commemorative of 
the distinguished worthiness of one of its acknowledged orna- 
ments, and of the tone and spirit with which the claims of Ge- 
nius are recognised by enlightened minds amid every national 
difference of clime and manners. 1 learn by a note which has 
been attached to the original that it is from the elegant pen of 
M. Say, the author of the celebrated pamphlet ‘ Angleterre et 
les Anglais,” and a highly valued work on Poetical Economy, 

Iam Sir, 


Yeur very obedient servant. 


August 12, 1815. a 


“ Paris contains at this moment the First Tragedian of the United States, 
Mr. J. Howard Payne, who. after having succeeded in England, where 
the conformity of language permitied him to exercise his talents, has 
visited France, for the purpose of comparing the modes of different 
countries, and of selecting from various systems of declamation that 
which each one presents of the most estimable. He has been welcomed 
hither by our First Actor Talma, who never loses an opportunity of ren- 
dering honours to the arts, and particularly that which he himself eulti- 
vates in a manner so distinguished. The different Theatres of Paris 
have eagerly vied with each other in offering the freedom of their res- 
pective establishments to that performer: the first who, borninthe new 
world, has seen his reputation extend over the vast Atlantic. 

“ Mr. Howard Payne is particelarly remarkable for a talent singularly 
precocious. He is not yet three and twenty years of age, and at the age 
of sixteen he made his first appearance at New York with the most en- 
thusiastic applause. He was not destined for the stage. He was en- 
ssed in his collegiate Studies, when he raised himself into celebtity by” 
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ts eNtrnoidniry aplitude at acquirement, To have seen production: 
reitten by lam oat the age of fourteen which are distinguished by the: 
fouiy, Neatness, and vigour of a matured writer. From his intaney 
Woocelted scerses With an expression aud intelligence which appeared 

VtrneTadmary, even in a country where they place youths at the head 
boards enterprizes at an age when in Gur old Rurepe they would 
ugly setiave hnowi the benches of their class and the games of school 
boss. The scarcity of men ia this new country renders it necessary to 
make Wir carltest use of the powers of any one who betrays the least sa 
PCTIOLIES cba 

Phere are mats instine ss in the United States of Menot Lighteen of 
Naiteen vours ef age. already returned trom a commercial expedition 
to China,and departing agai torthe ports of the Battie. Nevertheless, 
the new Roseius would not so soon have braved the storus of the Drama 
Bai for the misiortune whieh reduced his timily to distressing iniseries. 
Fie sprane derward to save the Hberty of a father, menaced by merciless 
ereditans a 

“Sin represcatations procured hua nearly Pwo Thousand Dollars 
which safheed to rescuc his parents fromthe cabunity with whieh they 
were threatened, and trom that moment he went on adding sue cess to 
sHceess, Appearing suecescsively at Boston, Batlimere, Philadel; hia, and 
“oashimeton, 

*Juithe month of June 1613., he made his delat on the Pheatre of 
Treiey-Lane, Londou, in the ‘Tragedy of Durglas, aud sustained with 
honor the ar@uous test of appearing while yet so voung before an Eu. 
repenn auditors, rendered dificult to please by the habit of hearing, or 
tf Toast of knowing traditionally Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Keinble, and 
ether great aeuis, and what might have sufficed tomake him lose all 
confidence even before apublic Tess insposing, he experionecd the singn 


ec irrecalavity of acting without bemng able to rehearse with the princi- 


cal actress who was to be almost always on the stage with him. Miss 


~eittof Drary-lare, not being able to till her part, it was played by 
Sie Powell of Covent Garden, whom the Debutant never saw til the 
woment To fore his entering upon the stage, 

“My Passe afterwards coursed through thefprovinees of England, but 
Hoyas, above allin Treland that he excited the most lively admiration. 
{ vs so anarked in Deblin, that he was obliged to thank the audience in 
provisclore address, Which «timulated approbation even to enthusiasm, 
Weeannot but regret in France that the English language should be 

Hite cultivated to enable the public to enjoy a talent so eclebrated 
avd so precieus; bnt we ought at the sainc time to exult that strangers 


44 come thus far, to study our literature sud onr arts.” 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 





MRS. BARTLEY. 
No. VI. 


Mrs. Bartley bears much tke same relation to Mrs. Siddons 
that Young does to Kemble, though certainly with greater 
claims to originality. ‘There are in either case, some distinct 
characteristics, but both, upon the whole, have so strong a 
resemblance to their respective prototypes, that they are chiefly 
to be considered on the score of imitation, Mrs. Bartiey, how-. 
ever, in every respect, ranks above Mr. Young; she possesses 
more of original talent, and has stronger powers of judgment ; 
her model is superior, her imitation more judicious, her mind, 
and capacity of expression, infinitely more vigorous. ‘These 
advantages are, in some measure, affected by defects that are 
hereafter to be investigated, | 

The first favourable point which occurs in considering the 
talents of this actress, ts, that she has rather caught the spirit of 
Mrs. Siddons’s stvle, than tamely imitated the attributes of the 
substance ; she has, in fact, conceived the principles, and very: 
essence of that stvle, which she has elected for her model, and, 
therefore, seldom brings to the spectator’s mind, the idea of 
imitation. Itis, no doubt, clear, that the manners and expression 
must he in some degree alike, for the similitude of mental qua- 
lities can only be ascertained from external signs; but when these 
external signs are produced by a similarity of mind, and are 
not merely imitated without a ecrresponding feeling, then they 
never can offend by recalling the idea of imitation. It cannot, 
indeed, be said, that Mrs. Bartley acts entirely from this simi- 
larity of mind; she sometimes barely imitates the attritutes 

Without possessing the substance, but, as this is not often the 
case, her imitation will, for the most part, wear the semblance of 
originality. 

The feelings of Mrs. Bartley are by no means of that acute 
nature which vibrate at the slightest impulse of the pas:ions, 
and naturally affect the features ; the habit of assuming the 
appearance of the passions, and, that nice judgment which: is in 
VOL. VII. M 
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a moment shocked at any violation of truth, form, indeed, an 
excellent substitute; the features, by being thus constantly 
drilled and exercised in the display of fictitious feeling, and 
being, besides, by nature extremely pliant, assume, without 
much difficulty, all the varied expressions incident to the human 
character. It must, however, be quite clear, that this assump- 
tion of passion, in itself so perfectly artificial, cannot be either 
so powerful or so just as that display which partially springs 
from feeling. 

The excellence of her model cannot, with justice, be denied, 
and her own powers to imitate that model are equally decided. 
Her features, though much smaller, are cast in the very same 
mould. Her eyes, though not beaming with equal brilliance, 
are yet dark, piercing and expressive; and, although her figure 
is much less than that of Mrs. Siddons, her external qualifica- 
tions are so nearly allied to those of her great prototype, that 
her imitation must generally be successful, and even wear the 
appearance of originality. This similitude of conformation 
naturally leads to the belief, that there must also be a striking 
similitude of originality. This similityde of conformation natu_ 
rally leads toa belief, that there must also be a striking similitude 
of mind, for to the eye of judgment, the qualities and attributes 
of the mind are always expressed in the features—where dulness 
actually exists jn the face, it must alsu exist in the under- 
standing. 

The greatest blot in her acting is that monotonous tone of 
fecling which arises from a nature too fixed and unbending to go 
sufficiently out of itself for the purposes of the stage. In her 
best moments, when she is most natural, she assumes passion, 
but not character. Her delineation of feeling is uniformly 
tinged with one colour, and that arising from the qualities and 
complexion of her own mind ; but as the characters assumed 
arc, for the most part, totally different from herself in their very 
esseuce, 1t must of course often happen, that when she con- 


ceives the right feeling, the expression of it is erroneous. This 
is a general principle that ought always to be considered in 
forming our judgment of theatrical talent; that tone of mono- 
tony, which is observable in most of our celebrated performers. 
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arises solely from this; their highest and best effort is to place 
themselves in the situation required, without bestowing a mo- 
ment’s attention on the peculiar qualities of the character they 
exhibit. 

The mind of Mrs. Bartley is by nature fitted to sustain the 
higher characters of the drama; there is about her a lofiy 
feeling, a keen sense of dignity, which cannot be repressed, and 
which is quite at variance with characters of unmixed feeling 
and female tenderness. She can easily aod justly pourtray the 
sorrows of a great spirit in depression ; she can assume all the 
passions incident to such a charactef-—its burning anguish, its 
fierce despair, its sullen unmitigated resentment; but from this 
height, she cannot descend; it is not in her power to assume 
the feelings of a character truly feminine, whiere the passions 
are indeed strong, but are utterly distinct from those that cha- 
racterize the heart of man. 

In figure Mrs. Bartley is small, though her whole form is 
elegant and well proportioned; her features are not large; her 
eves are dark and bright; and her face is handome, though 
marked with strong expression. Her action is graceful, but 
that grace is the grace of study, and, perhaps, upon the wkole, it 
istoo measured and artificial; her voice is full, deep, and sonorous; 
it is capable of the most varied harmony of expression, but her 
fixed style of recitation confines its powers, and consequently, 
makes it appear to be monotonous. 

If a correct judgment of the mental powers may be formed 
from her acting, her mind is by nature strong and capacious, 
and appears to have been much improved by assiduous culti- 
vation. There is a constant propriety in her delineations which 
evinces a sound judgment, matured by study and application. 
To give a summary view of her character, she appears rather 
to possess a solid than an inventive mind; her acting always 
bears the mark of understanding, but never the stamp of tran- 
scendant genius; and although much inferior to Mrs. Siddons, 
she is yet in every point of view, the greatest actress now upon 
the stage. It is, indeed, true, that many meteors of the day 
have started ep to contest with her the palm of glory, and have 
M 2 
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for the time, obtained the popular suffrage, yet their laurels 
are but of a summer’s growth, and their bloom will quickly 


perish. 


MISS WALSTEIN. 
No. IX, 

IN most professions it is dificult to decide from the first 
efforts what may be the future merits of the candidate for fame. 
The human inind is of so different a texture in different’ men, 
expands so variously in time and quality, in some blazing forth 
at once in its fullest vigour, and in others slowly growing into 
maturity, that it is almost impossible to measure its powers till 
it has wassed the full period of its growth. He who, in the 
eatlier days of life, shews but feeble powers in the two noblest 
pursuits, poctry and painting, may yet, at an after time, attain 
the highest excellence, and even surpass the efforts of prema- 
turer intellect. Pcrhaps the highly gifted mind always ripens 
more slowly than intellect of a weaker srowth; as the oak 
scarcely reaches its giant maturity in an age, while the poplar 
and the willow, rise, flourish, and die, in a few brief summers. 

But in the profession of the stage a negative decision may be 
formed with correctness at the outset, because excellence in this 
art depends upon external qualifications, no less than on the 
mind. Where the figure is rudely shaped, and the features 
ave inexpressive, cither from their natural conformation, or from 
their want of flexibility, the actor may be safely condemned as 
inadequate to his task; upon this point judgment may as well 
be pronounced at first as upon more intimate acquaintance. It 
is true the reverse does not hold good; a man largely endowed 
with these qualifications may yet be indifferent on the ‘stage ; 
but that would then depend upon the intellect; ‘and who will 
venture to measure out its progress? If the tales of age may 
be believed, the commencement of Kemble’s career was by no 
means so brilliant as is his later acting; he rose dull and lustre- 
less, but, in his descent, beamed forth meridian splendour. 

If these principles are allowed, and we think they cannot 
well be denied, Miss Walstein can never rise to eminence on the 


stage. Her fizure is tall and meagre; her features, though 


strongly marked, have one cold unalterable cxpression; thes 
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ure too sternly fixed for motion ; and her eyes, though not des- 
titute of brilliance, yet want that sparkle and quickness with- 
out which the rapid ebb and flow of the passions cannot be 
properly pourtrayed. Her face, therefore, is often at variance 
with the scene; while she is uttering words that glow with 
passion or melt into tenderness, her countenance remains un- 
altered, with a hard expression of dignity and sternness that is 
sometimes ludicrous. and always destructive of effect. We 
feel no sympathy with her grief or love, because the fiction Is 
too evident; she never fixes on the heart, but appeals to the 
understanding, and, consequently, there can be no illusion; it 
isan exercise of oratory, nota representation of nature. Nor 
does her mind appear to be of that kind which is suited to the 
stage; it has no elastic spring of action, no vigour of imagina- 
tion; it has the coldness of thought, rather than the fire of 
poetry. However useful such a frame of mind may be for the 
general purposes of life, it is but ill suited to the fictions of the 
stage. A warm imagination, an exuberance of animal spirits, 
are sbsolutely requisite to perfection in the actor's art; without 
them he is but dully correct and unprofitably wise. 

With such deficiencies,’ Miss Walstein’s failure in the cha- 
racter of Calista might be easily anticipated. ‘The warm and 
wanton votary of love, the very slave @«f passion, who acts 
solely from the impulse of feeling, and who breathes forth the 
languid breath of voluptuousness and desire, found but a sorry 
representative in a declamatory being, whose every step was 
measured, and whose voice sounded in one sepulchral never- 
changing tone, like the hollow moanings of the funeral bell. 
Her very soul was foreign to the part; it was Calista bereft of 
her softer nature, a being cold in demeanour yet voluptuous 
in her words, with sternness in her face aud eyes, yet wantomneSs 
on her tongue. But from such incongruitics who can receive 
delight 2 By such fictions who can be deceived ? 

In comedy, Miss Walstein is not more successful ; for the same 
want of just feeling leads her into caricature; she never feels 
the proper medium, beneath which all is insipidity, and be- 
yond it mad extravagance. Every thing in her comedy seems 
to be the effect of chance; she either overcharges the part till 
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it becomes monstrous, or sinks into her monotomous tragic de 
clamation. Frequently the ear is startled by this anoma!y in 
the middle of a speech, the beginning is delivered in a light 
tripping voice, and the conclusion falls into a measured tone, 
that forces the prose into a soit of hobbling verse. Her appear 
ance is altogether little calculated for comedy, it seems totally 
unsuited to her mind and body, and has the same air of the lu 
dicrous as dancing to a psalm-tune. This is to be imputed to 
want of just feeling, not deficiency of understanding. 

This criticism is severe, because it is founded upon what she 
now really is, not on what she might be. With her strong mind 
much might be done to obviate these defects, though she never 
can arrive to pre-eminence inthe art. Let her lay aside her de. 
clamatory style and speak in a manner more nearly allied te 
general life; let her endeavour to assimilate her action to that 
tone of speaking, and if deficient in the due proportion of sen- 
sibility, remedy the defect as much as possible by observa: 
tron; the evil that cannot be cured may be perhaps alleviated. 
The finished, and almost perfect acting of the accomplished 


Mrs. Davison offers an admirable model for her imitation. 





MRS. GLOVER. 
No. X. 


to the swift, nor the battle to the stroug ; the same maxim may 
be safely extended to merit and superiority of every kind ; 
fortune must set the stamp on genius, or the coin will not pass 
current in the world; hence it often happens that merit daily 
stares us in the face, and yet our eyes cannot perceive its 
features. 

Mrs. Glover may be considered as a very striking illustration 
of this maxim; with talents of the first class, she yet has 
never ranked so high in public estimation as many others of very 
inferior powers. Perhaps this may ia some measure arise from 
the too frequent misapplication of her talents; for people are 
too apt to take sudden prejudices to form lasting opinions from 
hasty, and imperfect impressions. We are all ready to judge 
rather from past prepossessions, than from what is actually 
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I * before us, and it is a feeling not easily conquered. Can we 
tt ° therefore be surprised, if those who bave alternately laughed or 
, ‘ yawned at her tragic effors, cannot at once make up their minds 
’ as to the quantity of her deserving. It is a very common anda 
’ very natural feeling, though it cannot be denied that it is ut- 
! terly incompatible with correct judgmeut. 
‘ Mrs. Glover's style of acting is more suited to broad humour, 
than to the sickly stilted sentiments of modern comedy. She 
é is an admirable Est'fania, a good Beatrice, but she would 
] make a very indifferent representative uo Mr. Mortou’s heroines. 
r Her humour is too strong, and perhaps even too coarse for the 


Delias and Julias that speak the language of the last fashion- 


able novel, and breathe nothing but purity and sentiment, while, 


t according to established custom, they are very dutifully pre- 


paring to out-wit some hard-hearted mama or papa who have 


. _ the misfortune not to patronize their attachments. 


As far as our recollection goes of Miss Pope, s 


:e partially 
resembled Mrs. Glover, though wi h infinitely more of vivacity 
and sprightliness. Mrs. Glover, though a judicious actress, and 


possessing very considerable covic powers, is yet deficient in 


animation; there is always something heavy in her acting, a de- 


fect which may probably be traced to the co:pulence of her 


person, and the want of expression in her face. 


Iler features 


want that quickness of action, that briliiance of expression, 


which so much distinguished her prototype. Great as this 


abatement is from the sum of her merits, it sti'l leaves her in pos- 


session of considerable talent, and that so considerable, that - 


there is but one comic actress upon the stage of either theatre 


that can be deemed her superior. 


This Lady’s comic walk is more peculiarly that of broad 


effective humour, devoid of all sentiment, and even of refine- 
ment, for such parts as Charlotte Rusport, or Lydia Languish, 
or Rosalind, she is altogether unfitted; it is in characters like 


tiever to travel. 














Estifania that she truly shines, and beyond them she ought 


In tragedy she has attempted much, and, upon two or three 
occasions at the most, successfully ; one of her best and most 
approved tragic efforts was in the character of Queen Eliza- 











MN beth, in Shakspeare’s Ning Richard the Third; but these few : 
Wea od cis. ‘ 
| 


ie instances of partial success by no means justify her continuing 
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to sustain parts so forcign to her talents and appearance. Ter 


waS 


iii features are so truly comic, that it is not possible for thein to 


i . - . . 
ape be worked up fairly into tragic expression ; they are too round, 
ua itt too sleepy, too little marked for tragedy, and her eye, 


Hi though large, wants that brilliance which is so requisite in_ the 


developement of higher feelings. Ter figure, too, is very little 
consistent with the dignity and elegance which should charac- 
tevize the tragedian, and which, in fact, is absolutely requi- 
site to give effect to acting. Besides, she has but very indif- 
ferent notions of tragic acting; she over-colours every thing, 
from the intimate conviction thet she can in no other way pro- 
duce eflect of any kind; in other words, her violence is the 
violence of weakness, just as a person with a feeble yoice is 
lerced to exert that voice to the utmost before he can be dis- 
tinctly heard. To sum up the whole, withont entering minutely 
into the various causes, she has no genius for tragedy, and it 
really is lamentable to see her acting thus in opposition to her 
talents, robbing herself of fair fame, and lowering in public 


estimation one of the first comic actresses of the present day, 
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1 THE COLLECTOR.-- No. VX. 
ha 
+ | vs ; 
* “ The little bee, fayre ladies al, 
‘ “Bringes. more increase than doth the kight: 
* Whertore, although this Booke be smal, 
“The flowres thereof may wel delyght.” 
vt . . ve > 
1 John Parcel,in praise of Nicholas Breton’s 
4 


Smale Handfullof Fragrant Flowers, 1575. 
1.—METHODISM. 
The institutes of the Methodists have sent abroad among us 
a body of protestant predicants, not less intolerant in spirit than 
their predecessors and counterparts in the Romish church, and 


who bring with them nothing in their costume or ceremonies to 


mitigate the graceless aud joyless manners with which they ¥ 
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wyfoet the eaisiunits.”  Untheir mouths the beauty of holiness 


iy a metaphor inapplicable even toabsurdity,  Phey have stript 


religion of all ws outward grace, and in proportion as they 
orerspread the couviry, the very character of the English face 
is altivcd; for melicdism transforms the countenence as cer- 
tatily, and alinost as-specdily, as sottishness or opium. Go to 
their necting houses, or urn over tne portraits in their maga- 
zines, and it will be seen that they have already obtained as 
distincta phisiognomy asthe Jews or the Gipsies—coarse, hard, 
an dismal visages, as if some spirit of darkness hud got into 
éécin, aud wes looking out of ther. 

The methodists are extensive publishers, and not only pub- 
fishers but consors. Among those poets who may “not only 
Iaprove our taste, but our piety,” a writer in the ‘ Methodist 
Siayedine,” recommends Brackmore and Prior. 'To say nothing 
of ihe critic’s taste i cotumending the one poet, it is plain that 
he never can have read the other. ‘ Dryden aud Pope,” he 
savs, “tmavatmiuse, but will rarely edify, and frequentiy pollute. 
Shakspeere is stillimore dangerous ; whatever advantages may be 
devived from perusing him; | suspect few of them will appear 
ia the great day of final accouat.” Poor Shakspeare, imdeced, 
is an object of especial abhorrence to some of our worst bigots; 
there is a passage in the “ Electic Review? which describes his 
soulin hell, suffering for the evil which his works continue to 
oin the worid.t The tiercer partof these professors would no 
* The writer’s assertion is correct; but let the Methodists speak for 
themselves. The following extract from the “ Evangelical Magazine,” 
for March, 1815, will shew the mode of worship which these fanatics 
think acceptable to him, “ whose yoke is easy, and whose burden is light.” 
“Good news trom Africa. Extract of a letter from a Missionary at 
Bethelsdorp. ‘ Yesterday at our praver meeting such a weeping commenced, 
that not one word could be heard: Under the preaching in the forenoon, 
there was more stillness; butat the Lord’s supper, there was a still greater 
weeping, Which continued till the end. The evening service was equally 
noisy, Many crying out, ¢ Jesus helpme! This morning we had a little of 
it, but nothing like the afternoon; when brother Cupido preaching to about 
200 children, a weeping commenced, which became quite general umong them, all 
crying out for mercy, saying, ‘I shall be lost! I shall be lost ” 


t Vide “ Theatrical Inquisitor,” fer August, 1814. 
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doubt consign those works to the flames as piously as they have’ 


in imagination consigned the author; some amony them, bow- 
ever, dre of a milder mood, and have remedied the alleged evil 
by publishing a “ Family Shakspeare ;” but even the ‘ Family 
Shakspeare has little chance of admission among the thorough- 
bred members of the sect. There is a pithy and profitable 
tale in the ‘Methodist Magazine,” of the conversion of 
Mr. G. Burton, effected by seeing the ‘* Tempest:” the last 
effect, we will venture to say, that either author or actors 
thought of producing. ‘He was so struck with the wicked- 
ness of the players in mimicking the works of the Almighty, iu 
causing thunder and lightning, that he was afraid lest, in the 
just judgment of God, the house should fall upon them, and 
crush their bodies to atoms, and send their souls to Hell; and, 
he was determined, if the Lord would spare him to get 
out of the place alive, he would dedicate his all to his service.” 
The stage being held in such utter abhorrence, it cannot be 
supposed that Shakspeare will be tolerated, 
Quarterly Review, Nov. 1810. 
2.—THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

I chanced this morning to look into the last number of this 
farrago of dullness and absurdity, though certainly not with any 
expectation of deriving much entertainment from the perusal 
thereof. In this, however, I was mistaken, for seldom have ] 
been more amused than by the following article, which occurs at 
page 30, and is, with the greatest propriety, classed amongst 
the ‘' Ortginal Communications.” 
ss * To the Editor of the European Magazine, 

Sur, 
In your entertaining and valuable Magazine of last month. I 
observed a request for a rhyme to correspond with silver, 8@ send the 
following, hoping it will suit, 
Cece cece ence ce ee ee eeees were seees SIIVEF, 
Ceeeerreveccoesevercceccoesocesees PUNE. 


“ Silver,” in order to rhyme, should be pronounced, “silfer,” as in 
Welch. 


“Should you deem the above trifle worthy of insertion, I propose for- 
warding, monthly, any valuable hints and original ideas which may occur te 
A Constant Reader.” , 


me, 
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What ‘ valuable hints” this writer may have in store it is im- 
possible to guess ; but the amusement which this specimen of 
his ‘original ideas” has aflurded me, induces me to express a 
fervent wish that he may speedily usher a few more to the light 
through the same appropnate medium, as he has chosen for the 
present one. 1 scarecly know which to admire most, the cor- 
respondent's letter, cr the annexed grave remark thereon by the 
sagacious editor :— 

“We have mserted the answer of our kind correspondent; but we fear 
his pronunciation of the word sifvcr, siyer, can by no means be considered 


as legitimate. Ed.” 


S.—A PIOUS WISH. 

A certain learned and pious clergyman once chose for his tex 

the 10th verse of the 6oth Psalm :— 
“ Mercy and fruth are met together ; 
“ Righteousness and Peace lave kissed each other.” 

Upon these words he descanted with great ability, and at the 
conclusion of his sermon did what many of the most eloquent 
preachers have done, he repeated the words of his text, laying a 
particular emphasis upon the Tast line :— 

“ Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other ;” ‘ which 


’ 


that we may all dv,” he continued, “ may God of his -infinite 


nierey grant,” Xe. 


4.—-ON THE CHARACTER OF OPHELIA, 
By Goethe. 

Of Ophelia much need not be said; her character is com- 
pleted by a few master strokes, her whole essence copsists in 
ripe sensual feeliag. Her inclination for the prince, to whose 
hand she is entitled to pretend, flows so entirely from this foun- 
tain; the good heart resigns itself so comp'etely to its desires, 
that her father and brother both fear, and both warn her in 
direct and even gross terms. Decorum, I:ke the gauze on her 
bosom, cannot hide the emotions of her heart; it is rather a 
betrayer of these gentle sensations. Her imagination is infected ; 
her still modesty breathes voluptuous desire; and should the 


convenient goddess opportunity shake the tree, the fruit would 
fall forthwith. 
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When she sees herelf abandoned, rejected, put to: shame ; 
when the mind of her Jover is turned topsy turvy ; and instead 
of the sweet goblet of love, he presents her the bitter cup of 
sorrow ; hier heart breaks, and the whole frame of ber existence 
starts out of its jomt:; her father’s death then fail on it, and 
crushes the beautiful structure to atoms. 

ut should not the poet, it mov be saci, have put diferent 
songs in her mouth during her madness! Could he net have 
chosen fragments out of melancholy ballads? Why provide a 
noble virgin with dowdle catendres, and scraps of indecent 
ditties ? 

In this Peannoet abate a title. In these sinesdarities, and ta 
this seeming indecoruin, there is a profound meaning. We 
know at the outset with whet idea the mind ef the poor girl ts 
occupied. Shoe Lived qutetly to herself, but scarcely hid her 
Wishes and longings. The tones of wantonness seerct!y sounded 
in her soul; aud how often, like au tuprovident nurse, mov she 
have tried to lull the feclings to rest with songs that only serves 
to rouse them the more? At last, when she has lest all com 
mand over her-elf, and her heart dwells upou ber tongue, that 
tongue becomes her beirayer ; and, in the innocence of insanity, 
she diverts herseif tu the presence of the king and queen with 
the echo of her beloved anatory airs; ofthe maid whe was wen 


ot the maid who steals to her lover's chamber. 


J.—LOPE BE VEGA, 

Dryden's Almanzor, from which character that writer's ac- 
quaintance with Castivian poetry ismanifest, is mech aid bumble 
compared with the Bernardo’s ad Mudarra’s of Lope de 
Vega; and if, as Johnson says, the English poet hovers on the 
confines of nonsense, Lope must be acknowledged to have fie- 
quently invaded the territory. Bernardo, for instance, is nat 
contented with being a noble savage, as free as nature first made 
man, and with having neither lord nor pareut, but he goes se 
far as to declare himself his own ; — 


“Since my high birth is by my valourshewn, 
“ And yet my parents are till now unknown, d 


‘ Methinks Bernardo nceds must be his own.” 
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6.—ACTRESSES. 
In No. 2, of the “Collector,” I noticed some curious remarks 
by Pryune, respecting the appearance of females on the stage, 
which he averred to be an “impudent, shameful, unwoimanish, 
craeeless, i) not more that whorish” proceeding, How different 
is the language held by a late amiable writer on the same 
subject :— 
-** Wonderful in all ages, and honoured by all enlightened 
nations, has been the actor's art; the theatres and forums of 
Greece were embeilished) with his statues ;.they gazed upon 
him like a descended gcd; tueir greatest poets, down to 
Vschvius and Aristophanes, trod the stage in person. Rome 
also honoured her actors, and they in return were the grace and 
synament of all societies; their sayings were recorded, and 
collections of their apotheams have come down to our times, 
Cwsar in all Ins power made suit to them, and even knights of 
Rome did not revolt from. their profession. It remained for 
modern times to complete their triumphs, by admitting female 
candidates into the lists; from that moment nature took posses- 
sion of her rights; the finest feelings were consigned to the 
fairest forms ; the very Muse herself appeared in her own sex 
and person; beauty that gives being to the poet's rapturous 
f vision, a voice that guides his language to the heart, smiles that 
enchant, tears that dissolve us, with looks that fascinate, and 
dying plaintive tones that sink into the soul, are now the appro- 
priate and exclusive attributes of that all-conquering sex; in 
short they bind our nobles in chains, and our princes in links— 
of love.” 
7.—AN INFALLIBLE POPE, 
“ When I was at Cambridge,” says Mr. Fuller, “ there was 
current a report, that Pope Urban the 8th was imprisened by 
{ his cardinals in the Castle of St Angelo. © Whereupon, a Witty 
_ jad, a scholar in the university, said, ‘Jam verissimum est of 
papam non posse errare.’ ” ) 


§.—LORD CHESTERFIELD 
Once said in the House of Lords, that he could put the 
nation ina way to be never more in fear of the Pretender’s 
succeeding to the crewn, viz. by making him Elector of Hano 
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ver: for that we shonld be sure never to send for a king from 
thence again. = J. Richardson, remarked upon this, that thongh 
he thought it contained as much wit as any don mot he had 
ever heard, vet he thought Lord Chesterfield had more wit then 
to say It. 

.-VOLTAIRE 

In a conversation with Mr, Sherlock, said, “ The tragedy 
of Cato is admirably well written; Addison had a great deal ot 
taste, but the abyss, between taste and) genius is) immense, 
Shakspeare had an astonishing genius, but no taste; he has 
spoiled the taste of the English?! We has been their fy ourite 
for 200 years; and what is the taste of a nation for 200 vears, 
wil} continue so for 2000." 

Voltaire had an high opinion of Boileau; he, however, set 
more valne upon his “ Art of Poetry,” than upon his ‘ Poems.” 
“Te resembles Moses,” said he, © who pointed out the promised 
land to others, but never reached it liimself.” 

10,—SHAKSPEARE, SHERIDAN, FIELDING, AND RIODIS, 

Every one must recoliect the following passage tn the 

** Critic :°— 
“ Wlaskerandos—Oh, cursed parry '—that last tarust in tlerce 
* Was fatal; —Captain, thou hast feneed well! 
* And Whiskerundos quits this bustling scene, 
“ For all cter— 
© Beet ater——nity —he would have added, but stern deuth 
* Cut short his being, and the noun at once.” 

It has beem said, that Sheridan intended by this to ridiculc 
the dying words of [Hofspur, in © Henry the 4th.” I think it 
rsore probable that he had in his recollection a seene in Field- 
ine’s *€ Eurvdice ‘Tiss’d,” printed at the end of the ‘ Iistori- 
cal Register,” 1741; Pillogc, one of the characters, falls in- 


tortcated on the stage, exclamming, 





-* Now my brain's on fire ! 
“ My staggering senses dance—and I an— 
“ Honestus—drunk. 
“That word he would have said, that ends the verse ; 


“ Farewell, a twelve hours’ nap compose thy scuses. 


“ May mankind profit by thy sad example, 
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“ May. men grow Wiser, writers grow lore scarce, 
« And no man dare to make a simple farce.” 

In the wish with which this speech concludes, who does not 
fervently join? Another imitation of the foregoiag passage is te 
be met with in Mr. Rhodes’s amusing trifle of “ Bombastes Fu- 
rioso;” Artaxrominous is slain by Bombastes, and exclaims, as 
he falls, " 

“Omy Bom ™ 


“ Bastes, he would have said,” replies the otlier. 


11.—NS. SIDDONS, 

It is presumed that the reader will not object to the following 
extract, relating to this, lady. Ter well-earned fume might 
hereafter, without such evidence after a well-known example, 
lead different places to contend for the honour of having given 
her birth: 

“ In this strect (the High-street, Brecknock), at a pubiic house called 
the Shoulder-of- Mutton, was born the celebrated Mrs. Siddons: I hnow 
not whether [ may or not, without offence, state her age ; but presuming 
that there isno impropriety tn my inserting a copy of the register of her - 
baptism, I tale the liberty of stating, that it was on the lth July, 1755 ; 
her father is therein erroneously called George Kemble, a comedian, in- 
stead of Roger Kemble. Tam informed that Hereford has been consi- 
dered asthe place of her birth ; but the fact is beyond controversy other- 

wise, as might have been proved a very few years ago, by a woman now 
dead, who was present at Mrs, S.’s birth ; and perhaps even now it may 
not be difficult to establish the circumstance, if necessary.” 
Jones's History of Breexaock. 
12,—OBLIG ATION 
of Sir Edward Broughton, under his own hand, with the condi- 
tions to his lady before they were married (dearly purchased). 

I Edward Broughton doe here, in the presence of the great 
God of heaven and earth, who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
and the sincerity of mine at this time, I doe, upon premedita- 
tion, and not rashly, implore the God of Sp'rits to poir down 
his vengeance upon me, and my posteiity for ever, not in ordi- 
nary manner, but in the highest nature, giving the devill power 
over our Souls and bodies, and that we may consume upon the 

earth, rot away alive, aud that my name nay stink upon the 
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earth, and molest the nostrils of men, and that I may never 
walk upon the earth but with hideous shapes abont me, and a 
terrified conscience, and that I may not dye, but, as Cain, have 
a mark set upon me, that men may shun me; and that I may 
outlive all my posterity, and that they may be all extinct, and 
all damn’d; and that the devill may have a good title to me, 
and take possession of me here on earth, and carry ine away 
alive; and that I may never appear before God but to receive 
the dreadful sentence.‘ Depart from me, ye accursed, into 
everlasting fire. to be tormented by the Devill and his angels.” 


The Conditions. 

If Ido not utterly forbear all rash swearing, and all manner 
of drinking, and all manner of debauchery whatsoever; or if 
ever Lam guilty of finding fault with any thing my intended wife 
shall do or say; or if ever 1 undertake any business, or any 
thing, how great a concern soever, or shall without the know- 
ledge, assent, consent and advice of Mary Wilkes, my intended 
wife, and is to be Mary Broughton, when this shall effeet; or 
if she shall make any request unto me in her lifetime, it shall be 
of force never to be violated by me, although I survive her; 
concerning body or soul, life or fortune, children or friends, 
how unieasonable soever: Or if ever there should happen any 
difference betwixt me and her as there hath been betwixt me 
and my first wife. 

Then, if I am the cause of it, lef’ these and all the plagues 
imaginable fall on me, and all the plagues God can inflict; or if 


there thould arise any quarrel, and she the only cause, yet, when’ 


I remember hereof, or see these vows, I will most heartily pass 
by, forgive, and endeavour to pacify her; and use all the art: 
imaginable to please her: or if she would impose more, if it 
were possible, I would most willingly doit, or else may all these 
plagues, if there were greater curses or imprecations, I heartily 
pray they may all be poured on me, as rain falls upon the thirsty 
ground, and upon my posterity for ever. And this I doe 
heartily and voluntarily, and with serious consideration and pre- 
meditation, having taken time to consider this; and now most 
readily signe it with my own hand and seal it with my own seal. 


Edw. Broughton. 
April 12, 1660. Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. 4, p. 676. 
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}3.—GARRICK AND DR. HILL. 


Garrick’s epigrams which usually turned upon some little cir- 
cumstance of the day, have much point. ‘They frequently 
drew forth additional ‘ flashes of merriment” from his friends, 
and sometimes a retort from those at whom they were aimed, 
as in the case of the following, on the renowned and eccentric 
Dr. Hill on the damnation of his farce called the “ Rout,” in 
Dec. 1759: 


“ On Dr. Hill. 
“ For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is, 
“ His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 
The two next, written by some of Garrick’s friends, were 
afterwards inserted in the public prints. 


“To Dr. Hill. 
“ Thou essence of dock, of valerian, and sage, 
“ At once the disgrace and the pest of the age ; 
“ The worst that we wish thee, for all thy damn’d crimes, 
“sto take thy own'physic, and read thy own rhymes.” 
The Junto. 
“ Answer to the Junto. 
“ Their wish must be in form revers’d 
“ To suit the doctor’s crimes ; 
‘* For if he takes his physie-first, 
“ He'll never read his rhymes.” 
Another Junto. 


This was too bad, and the Doctor sent to one of the papers, 
the following answer :— 


- “To the Junto. 
“ Ye desperate Junto, ye great or ye small, 
** Who combat dukes, doctors, the devil and all; 
“Whether gentlemen scribblers, or poets in jail, 
“ Your impertinent curses shall never prevail. 
“ Tl neither take dock, sage, valerian, or honey, 
“ Do you take the physic, and I'll take the money.” 


14.—-ACTORS, 
I cannot conceive how authors, who are obliged to court 
the favour of actors, who live among them, and share their 


labours and salaries, can join the popular cry against those by 
VOL. VII, o 
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whom they exist, whom they know, and whom they ought to 
esteem. Such a mode of conduct is the more extraordinary 
and reprehensible, as we daily perceive the light of reason sur- 
mounting prejudice. The profession of an actor is not at- 
tended with so many disadvantages as it formerly was. Shall 
those who pursue a profession which requires education, a 
knowledge of the world, profound acquirements, elevation of 
soul, genius, and every gift of nature, be the objects of con- 
tinual humiliation ? Shall they in no respect be on an equality 
with the rest of the public? Shall they be compelled to make 
an humble sacrifice of superiority to every one? The demand is 
unreasonable. ‘The disgrace which is attempted to be attached 
to the profession of the stage, is a reflection upon the whole 
nation that suffers it. Are theatrical representations dangerous 
in their tendency? If they are, suppress them—suffer them 
not to be resorted to. If they are advantageous, Iet those who 
are employed in them, enjoy that esteem, which their talents and 
conduct merit. 
Hyppolite Clairon. 
15.—USQUEBAUGH. 

The fondness of the Irish for this liqour, has long been cele- 
brated. Dericke, in “ the Image of Irelande,” 1581, Sign, 
F. 2, remarks it : 

‘‘ Again if fortune faunth, 
** Or on them chaunce to smile : 

i “ Ske filles them with uskebeaghe, 


* And wine another while.” 


It is also noticed in Marston’s “* Malcontent,” 1604, Act 3, 
Scene 1. 








“ Enter Malevole and Maquerelle at several doors opposite, singing. 
Mal. The Dutchman for a Drunkard. 3 
Maq. The Dane for golden locks. 
Mal. The Triehman for usquebaugh. 
Maq. The Frenchman for the ——-.” 






16.—EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

A story is told of this pious visionary, that while passing 
through Holland, on his way to London, he retired by himself 
into the state room of a Dutch trecksehuit, spread open his 
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bible,,and bolted the door. The other passengers preferred: 
the deck, which is a place at half price; but a shower of rain: 
coming on, they requested admission into the cabin. ‘ The 
room is full,” replied Swedenborg. The captain of the vessel 
expostulated. ‘* We are thirteen here, [ tell you,” answered 
Swedenborg, ‘‘ Christ and I, and the eleven faithful apostles.” 
The passengers laughed, and took shelter as they could. On 
landing, Swedenborg enquired what, he had to pay? “ Thii- 
teen florins,” said the captain. ‘“ I thought the fare had been 
but one florin,” replied Swedenborg. ‘‘ But there’s yourself, 
and Christ,” said the captain, and the eleven faithful apostles.” 
Swedenborg paid the thirteen pieces. of money, with devout 
composure, and seemed as happy as St. Peter, when bidden to 
discharge the tribute for his master. 











DANGLE, Junr. 
Clement’s-Inn, August 3, 1815. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK 
LEAF THE FIFTH, 


ee 


“Tt seems to be the fate of the French school to be ever in extremes :— 
formerly they were tawdry coxcombs, now they affect to be Quakers in 
art. Inshort, it seems to bethe principal aim of French artists to rival 
Medusa’s head, and to turn every thing into stone. And however they 
have failed in copying the beauties of the antique, they have certainly 
copied, nay even improved on its defects with uncommon success, 


Opies LECTURES, 


So continually have the hacknied repinings of discontented | 
artists vexed my ear, that 1 am tempted to make up this paper, 
with a few remarks, on the very stale, and, as I conceive, un- 
founded complaints, “‘ that there is not sufficient encourage- 
ment given to the polite arts in, this country,” to endeavour to 
prove the fallacy of the assertion, and to give some reasons for 
such ideas being extant. Should I be so unfortunate in this 
essay..to offend any gentleman’ of the liberal profession of 
painter, in this my unbiassed discussion, 1 aust avow it is far 
from my intention; and flattered as I think n»yself,-in haying 
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for my friends some of the first practitioners in art, and fond as 
I am of the arts themselves in every shape, it is very improbz ble 
that I should wish to libel the artists,’ or be inclined to degrade 
so fine a study, in which I have derived so much advantage in 
the theory and practice. What I feel as the dictates of truth, 
that will I publish to the world; and fond as I am of pictorial 
pursuits, fond as I am of my country, can I sit down quietly 
under the false stigma of ingratitude to its artists, and in silence 
hear it said that it holds back that encouragement, which artists 
have lavished on them in a foreign land, more abundantly than 
in England? Let me consider, in the first place, who are the 
persons who are most ready. to exclaim against their own coun- 
try; who are they who principally tell you of the paralysed 
hand of patronage or the paucity of encouragement, not the 
most necessitous and obscure; for from them complaint is a 
still small voice against the more opulent artist, and confinéd to 
the walls of a shew garret; but these murmurs are louder from 
the dissipated, the profligate, and the expensive artist. It may 
sometimes proceed from the poor wretch who was once flattered 
by his friends that he was a genius, and who is now left by them 
to starve, on the chances of remuneration from a visitur tempted 
from a shop window by “ Likenesses taken in this manner at 
2s. 6d. each.” But it is not the complaint of such that reach 
the ears of Power and Affluence of which I complain. No, it 
(is the murmurs of those, who, having reached the summit of 
their profession, who have lived in the stream of popularity, 
whose houses-are adorned in all the style of a Rubens; ’tis he, 
who, quaffing his Madeira and Claret to the better encourage- 
ment of art, and in cutting his pine apple, exclaims at the iron 
age of George the Third, while such a man is doing this, he 
forgets he is paying some poor wretch a sorry moiety for the 
drapery of that portrait, which is so highly to add to his fame 
and pecuniary resources, that he is attemptmg to remunerate 
the unprotected child of genius with the merest mite of niggardly 
economy. The associated engraver also pities not his less for- 
tunate brother who is draining his last drop of vision in a cheer, 
less apartment, who nearly finishes that plate to which his 
wealthy graphic employer gives but a few or no touches te 
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enable him to add another wreath to his fame. How maay 


plates, bearing the signature of the first masters, have thus 
issued untouched by them, from the confined lodging of the son 
of Obscurity. What was it toa Tagg or a Tacius, and many 
others that we have institutions forfthe encouragement of young 
artists; if a Turner and a West are allowed to be competitors 
with juvenile talent? what avails it that encouragement is held 
out to the poverty-stricken sons of genius, which they are ner 
allowed by their task masters to reach? Poverty, which brings 
with it want of leisure, leaves them only the tantalizing misery 
of knowing that a chance is given for them to obtain fame 
and wealth, which they must not avail themselves of. Even post- 
humous fame, that unsatisfactory, yet pleasing, consolatien is 
also denied them ; for another name is prefixed to that work en 
which they would build all that is dear to them. Gften,indeed, 
their faculties are destroyed for want of professional patronage, 
tillat length reckless of that improvement whose benefit another 
alone will reap—they sink into profligacy, contempt, and ob- 
scurity ; while their masters, for I can call them by no other 
term, are exclaiming against a want of patronage. Var be it from 
me to arraign the discussions or plans of the British or ether in- 
stitutions for the encouragement of native talent; orto attempt 
with my puny pen to detract from the merits of the venerable - 
president of the Royal Academy; his works are produced for 
posterity to admire—but surely a reward of 3000 guineas to a 
gentleman who [ trust is far beyond pecuniary want, cannot be 
called—encouragement to artists. ‘The engraver too, chosen to 
copy that cartoon, is far beyond the reach of poverty. Can they 
call this the encouragement of early talent, or ability struggling 
with adversity:? white it is well known, that a youth of fifteen, 
who had twice received the highest rewards fror: the society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, amidst the tumultuous applause 
of multitudes, and the congratulations of a Flaxman and a Fuse!i 
‘was found in the centre of family distress parting his dish of 
potatoes among a large family of brothers and sisters, and soli- 
citing that the honorary reward which they had bestowed on him, 
and which but for poverty he would proudly wear, might be ex- 
changed for that which would give him the means of procuring a 
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dinner, or the decencies of life to enable him to prosecute his pro 
fession. Why then bestow pecuniary rewards on men who have 
already obtained by their talents, wealth and fame; and like 
the patrohage of a Chesterfield to the great Johnson, only hoid 
out the hand of assistance when the object of your affected sol}. 
citude has gained the summit of his wishes? Taik not of the 
neglected talents and genius of a Barry, and a thousand such, 
justly great as they were; did not the former reject the hand 
that offered him patronage? his ingratitude to the Burkes and 
Northumberlands has found an excuse in the irritability of 
genius. How much more excusable, then, must that man’s 
feelings be who sees another's name, who hears another’s praise 
given to that production on which he alone has lavished his 
great, yet obscure talent. Ihave heard it urged by the wealthy 
professor, that it is impossible that the arts should flourish in 
this country equally with that of a rival (one France) from our 
gracious monarch not offering that liberal encouragement which 
a Napoleon gave to professors in that country; I would ask, is 
there no difference in the situation of a young, a vain man, who 
finds his popularity increase at every time he houours an artist by 
his sitting to them, and an old and venerable monarch sinking 
into the grave, overcome hy domestic affliction, and the victim of 
frequeut absence of intellect. Was George the Third so back- 
ward at the commencement of his reign in patronizing art. Let 
us look into the biography of Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Beechey, Edridge, Bacon, Holloway, and West, and a hundred 
others. Was he not the founder, and has he not become the 
patron of a Royal Academy? ‘It is impossible,” says Dayes, 
(Vide his works) ‘to speak of the arts without expressing oui 
gratitude towards their great patron, and were his name: to 
flourish in no other way, that of George the Third will be sacred 
to posterity with those of Leo, Julius, and all such as have a 
claim on posterity as the protectors of art. His Majesty has done 
for the arts what no monarch of this nation ever did before, he 
has given, by his patronage, a turn to the national taste highly 
beneficial to the profession, which the public are bound to 
support, by a liberal and fair encouragement. With respect to 
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the mere act of buying, we are bound to consider his majesty 
in the light of a private gentleman, who regulates his expendi- 
ture according to his income ; ‘and we ought to thank God it is 
so.” It is, however, well known at present, that there is no 
public in France to give encouragement to art. Napoleon 








alone, could give it; the French people themselves, indepen- 

dently of the fashion, care little about the propagation of pic- 
torial effect. I have urged, that the vanity of a Napoleon, his 
wish for popularity was the cause from which proceeded his 
patronage. Itis no matter, however, say the vilifyers of their 
country, what was the cause, the effect was a good one. Now 
this appears to me, very like confessing, ‘that so as I get 
employment, let me never care by what means.” I have, however, 
learned from an old fashioned apothegem, that we should. never 
do evil that good may come. Soon may it please the Disposer 
of Events to take our sovereign to a better world ; it will then 
be in the power of the then no longer regent, to show with his 
illustrious parent, that the arts are really patronized in this 
country. Let us compare the engraved portraits of our Sove- 
reign with that of Napoleon, by Desnayers lately sent into this 
country, and exhibited at the shop of Mr. Colnaghi, in Cock- 
spur street? aud, if the meed of perfection must be given by 
many to the French engraver, let it stimulate the artist who has 
engraved the portrait of Dr. Hunter, to awake from his dreams 
of mysticism, and rescue his country’s fame, from the hands of 
a foreigner. 

Is it not to novelty—to the eclat of the character of the por- 
trait, and to the then extreme scarceness of the print in jthis 
country, that it owes three parts of its merit: will they tell me, 
it so far exceeds the touch, the tone of their Nanteuils and 
Edelincks, that it is to be so highly preferred? Alas! poor 
Schavionnetti, had thoust lived, thou wouldst have told him, 


that this country conld produce its equal, and yet you 


left the continent for want of encouragement; and, in the hope 
ofa better fate took up your abode with Cardon and Vendre- 
mini in England. 

- The portraits of our monarch, are not surrounded with newly- 
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commenced imperial pageantry to catch the eye— the bees which 
are introduced on Napoleon's robe, are employed in this coun- 
trv, to spread commerce over the world. The honest counte- 
nance of Geo. III, wants no wreath of laurel to cover it; a 
countenance of sternest character, the underhanging lip, the eye 
of suspicion, and the frown of despotism, are opposed to the 
fatherly benignity of OUR KING. 

But continue to bend the knee, ye admirers of foreign talents, 
and foreign manners, as ye have ever done—prefer their king, 
their arts, and their sciences, most judicious countrymen—buin 
your own monuments of art, and seek that country, where you 
concerve true patronage can only be found—go, and be disap- 
pointed in your hopes. Imitate a David and a Desnayers, aud 


reject the bright advantages of your own native talent, 


- ~<e——- 


THE BOND OF BLOOD. 


Gn Driginal Romance. 


. 


(Continued from page 51.) 

The night was now rapidly drawing in, and with it brought a 
storm, whose darkness was not a little favourable to the designs of 
theassassin. He had planted himself in a narrow path that crossed 
the wood, towards the place of meeting, through which, Alfieri 
must of necessity pass to join his brethren of the bond. Here 
he waited four hours in anxious expectation of his prey; his na- 
tural ferocity augmented a thousand fold by this unlooked-for 
delay. Night—midnight—one—two—three, at lergth the 
morning btoke, but still Alfieri did not appear. Irritated al- 
most to madness by this disappointment, Bianchi determined 
to seek his object even in his own house, and stab him in 
whatever situation of security he might find him; fear as to 
the consequence, was entirely out of the question; the whole- 


some laws of Italy provide in the Church a sanctuary for 
murder, 
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With this idea, Bianchi took his way to the city, and hastened 








to seek the abode of Alfieri; fixed on murder, and burning 
with the rage of disappointment. Here, to his farther vexa- 
tion, he found Alfieri was from home ; he had been absent the 
last four-and-twenty hours, and the servants did not know when 
to expect him. With- this unsatisfactory account, he was 
forced to be contented, and returned immediately to his prin- 
cipal, to learn what steps were to be next taken. 

Pianca, whose age was naturally suspicious, imagined, that 
treachery or accident had revealed their design to the intended 
victim of it; though, as it had been communicated only to the 
select few, whose tried fidelity entitled them to his confidence, 
it was difficult to find any particular object for suspicion to rest 
upon. He might, however, have spared himself the trouble of re- 
flection upon the subject altogether, for the cause of Alfieri’s ab” 
sence had quite a different foundation, though, in the end, 
not less dangerous to the interest of the bond. Simple as this 
appeared in itself, its consequences were important. 

Or the morning preceding the night selected for his destruc- 
tion, he was invited to join a party, in an excursion on the water. 
The company consisted of his intimate friend, the Signior 
Spinetti, a young officer, named Romano, and three sisters, 
beautiful young women, the eldest of whom was not more than 
nineteen years of age, together with an old meiden aunt. This 
last was intended as the superintendaut of the sisters ; but, as 
she was neither proud, formal, nor ill-natured, the usual ac- 
companiments of an old maid, the pleasure of the day was 
not ia the least interrupted-by her presence. 

It was between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, when 
the party set out from the bay of Naples. At first the sum 
shone brightly, the air.wag clear, and every thing seemed to 
promise a state of weather, the best calculated for their pleasure, 
But these deceitfut appearances were changed, by the time they 
had lost sight of the town. The sky was suddenly overcast ; 
the sea looked black and rolled heavily—the gulls skimmed the 
surface of the waves—the air became cold—a thick haze bound- 
ed the horizon that plainly told, what was passing in the dis- 
tance; and thé sails of their boat flapped in the wiod, which 
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seemed to blow unsteadily from all quarlers. The state of the 
tide and currents, made it impracticable for them to reacli the 
bay before the storm should come; it therefore seemed more ad- 
visable to pull in for the shore some miles below it, in which at- 
tempt the wind and currents would favour them. The event 
proved the justice of their choice, for scarcely had they reached 
the shore, when a violent storm set in. 

The place they had chosen for refuge was a narrow cave, 
surrounded by low but rugged rocks, through which in former 
times, a path had been cut most probably by smugglers for the 
purpose of landing their goods with the greater facility. The 
af constant dashing of the water had worn down, and polished § 
‘i the rude steps thus cut in the rock, while scarcely enough ree 
mained to promise a sure landing. The land above, even to 
the edge of the cliff on the right hand, was covered with wood, 
on the left, were the remains of a castle, which stood in the 
midst of a large uncultivated plain, bounded on one side by 
hills, and on the other by a deep morass, occasioned by the | 
overflowing of a brackish stream that rose in some neighbour- [Ry 
ing mountain, and was fed bythe rain. Iv the front of the By 
castle, between it and the wood, was a wide lawn, that had ‘ | 
time and neglect, assumed the wildness of a desert heath ; 
was covered with weeds, and wild flowers and heath, that grew 
together in wanton luxuriance. Of the castle itself, the left 
wing was the most perfect ; all the other parts of the building 
had fallen into so lamentable a state of decay, that it wa J 
scarcely to be traversed with any degree of safety. ’ 
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ewarares CRITICISMS, CONTRASTED, OPPOSED, AND 
COMPARED. 
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“ Which way shall I turn me ? 
* How can I decide ?” 












Macheath. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, | 

-~As your publication 4 4s more we devoted than any 

other to the discussion of subjects relating to the drama, I most 
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respectfully beg leave to submit to your notice, the vexations 
and grievancés to which I, in common with my brethren, am 
continually subjected. Before I commence the detail, however, it 
may perhaps be requisite, that I should impart to you some 
slight information, as to whom and what I am; for, as some 
great man very justly observes, readers seldom peruse a letter | or 
book with any pleasure till they know whether the writer thereof 
be aman of a mild or a choleric temper—married or a batcbelor ; 
with other important particulars, which conduce much to the 
right understanding of an author. Well, Sir, as I wish to give 
every kind of satisfaction in this respect, you must know that I 
am a single man, about thirty years of age, of a mild and unof- 
fending disposition, by profession a journeyman tailor, and have 
the honour to belong to the Theatrical Society lately instituted b 
the fraternity of dramatic amateurs called Dangles, persons 
who havebeen correctly described in your work by one of the 
brethren, as “* @ numerous and respectable class of gentlemen, 
who continually haunt the precincts of Drury Lane, and Covent 
Garden, eagerly seeking after, and swallowing the gossip and 
scandal retailed to them by the underlings of the theatre.” 
Yes, sir, I scruple not to confess, that it is my highest grati- 
fication to visit the theatre, and seldom does a week elapse, 











without my regaling myself with a a bird’s-eye view of the 


stage, by repairing at half-price to the back row of the one 
shilling gallery. Nay, Sir, by a diligent perusal of the enlight- 
ened and impartial ‘criticisms contained in the daily papers, I 
have acquired no trifling degree of credit as a critic; I say, 
by a perusal of the papers, for, sir; such has ever been my innate 
modesty and dithidence, and so humble an opinion do I entertain 
of my own powers of judgment and discernment, that I have 
invariably suffered myself to be guided by the decrees issued by 
the editors of those said discriminating publications. Such 
being the case, I, of course, never venture to express my opi- 
nion of anew piece or a.new performer to any of my friends 
until the next day, when having given the aforesaid remarks a 
careful perusal in the tap-room of the MJouse and Mopstick, in 
Little Drury Lane, I have generally contrived to collect there- 
from, a tolerably accurate and consistent opinion as to the 
merits or demerits of the piece or performer under investigation, 
P2 
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In the course, however, of my critical readings, I have oft- 
times been puzzled and confused in no slight degree, by the 
opposite and contradictory opinions maintained by these zoiluses, 
and this it is, sir, which forms the subject of my present com- 
Paint ; for this evil has so increased of late, and the sentences 
pronounced by the several papers, have been so diametrically 
the reverse of each other, that I have heen completely per- 
plexed and confounded-—* Lost and bewildered in the trackless 
maze,” as some great man says. These contradictions, sir, 
have at times so confused me, and like the ass in the fable, be- 
tween two bundles of hay, [have been so undecided which opinion 
to espouse, and which to reject, that my waycring and irresolute 
mode of expressing my sentiments on various topics, has depriv- 
ed me of much of my former fame as a critic; and, I am no 
longer considered by my shopmates and brother Dangles so in- 
fallible an oracle as formerly. On no occasion have I been 
more confounded by this occurrence, than on the recent ap- 
pearance of the comedy called, ‘ Living in London.” The 
piece was produced on a Saturday, and consequently, all the 
‘ollowing Sunday, was I occupied in figuring to myself, what 
vould be the opinion of the Post, what of the Times, what of 
the Sun,and so on; but, behold, on Monday I was tormented 
hs the usual diversity of decision, and again found myself in 
the exact situation of Mucheath, as described in my motto. One 
paper pronounced it to be “ execrable trash, a three-act farce,” 
and another declared, that it was ‘a good sterling comedy.” 
‘this paper hinted that it did not contain a single syllable of 
wit or common sense, while the next as positively asserted it to 
be a piece of uncommon merit, abounding in wit and humour, 
In this dilenima, sir, what is a simple man, like me, to do? I 


confess myself completely at a loss, and should this system he 


continued, I must, I believe, for the future, be content with 
trusting to my own judgment, without referring to the papers at 
all. To convince you that my complaint is not without foynd- 
ation, I here annex the decisions of the several papers. as to the 
merits of the above piece, contrasted and opposed to each 
other in beautiful confusion. They who are more skilled 
in these matters than myself, may perhaps be enabled to dis- 
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teat | 
cover some order and connexion“iti this apparent chaos, and 
trace 7 


“ With how much art the windings run, 
“ And where the regular confusion ends.” * * 


I remain, Sir, 
Your bewildered Servant, 


SARCiINATOR, 
9th August, 1815. 


_~ 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS ON “ LIVING IN LONDON,” | 
i 


The general merits of this play are consider able.— Day. 
It is a miserable production. Morning Post. 
The subordinate characters are for the most part drawn with propriety and 


tigour, and prove useful auxiliaries to the more animated sketches which 
adorn the drama.— Morning Post. 


_ The subordinate characters-are hardly worth nolicing.—Sun. 
The play is radically and essentially absurd.—Times. 
The audience were decidedly, and very justly, favourable to it.— British 


Press. 


It experienced a milder fute than its merits demanded.—Sun. 


ee 


The characters of the old usurer, the well-meaning quaker, &c. are 
entitled to warm commendation.— Morning Post. 


Are sects, whose peculiarities of manner may be traced to the dictates 
of religion, fit subjects of levity and insult on the stage? No man having 
a due regard to public decorum will think so.— Times. 


It will doubtless have a considerable run.—British Press. 
It must in the course of a few performances sink into insignificunce.— Day. 


It may pass very well through the seuson.—Sun. 


The claims of Symptom, the Insurance Broker (Wewitzer) upon our 
risibility consist in a simple stutter.—Times. 


Mr. Wewitzer’s stuttering was very good indecd. If the whole piece had 
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been equal to the scene between Sympton and Specious, our task would have 
































been far more agreeable. Morning Herald, We 
auth 
If the piece had been expanded into five acts, it might have been rendered TI 
> interesting.— Sun. | 
more interesting. char 
We think it would not be injured by pruntng.— British Press. W 
ame y to SU 
There is a follower of fashion (Apeton) who is an unprincipled gamester [Ry 
performed by Johnstone.—Sun. : : T 
Mir. Widdieomb as Apeton was a superlative coxcomb, and an expert z stor 
cheat.*—Tines. - T 
a E pre 
Every character was well sustained, but Tokely is prticualarly entitled to FE sid 
the public thanks. — Morning Post. Md 
Mr. Tokeley must excuse us if we recommend him not to be quiteso [Rs 
lavish of his faces.— Merning Herald, * 
The merc of the piece consists wholly in the dialogue, which is through- : 
out sprightly.— British Press. = 
A We could not elicit any unity of plot, catenation of incident, nerve : 
i elegance or humour of dialogue, consistency of character, or harmony of cause F 
ie and effect.—Times. 
An agreeable assemblage of characters is brought before us, and made to. 
furnish a series of incidents not less pleasing than various. The schemes, J 
\ follies, and vices of the metropolis are pictured with a bold, and some- . 
| times masterly hand.— Moning Post, : 
Hi The plot is most improbable and most intricate ; and the characters with u 
a eut exception, mere caricatures.—British Press, 8) 
4 
The old jokes and vulgarisms which obtruded themselves, are greatly out, 
numlcred by pleasant witticisms.— British Press. 
p p , ? 
The Sergeant, by a single pun succeeded in turning our stomachs.—Times. 
, \ 
The character of Serjeant Moteley certainly told well. Morning Herald , F 


nee ae 


*Mr. Widdicomb must doubtless feel "grateful for this fiattering 
notice of his excellence ina charaeter, which he nevertheless did no 
pestorm. The Sun critic is correct ; the part was played by Johnstone. 
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We cannot criticise this comedy ; we cannot guess at the design of the 


author.— Times. 


The chief design of the piece isa playful ridicule of certain artificial 
characters in society called Fashionables.—Chronicle. 

We are ignorant what vice can be corrected by the tolerance afforded 
to such a play, or what or what folly it holds up to ridicule. --Times. 

The author has failed in exhibiting any one quality, or attribute of {ihe drama ; 
story, character, amusement, or instruction.— Times. 

The characters being sustained by a dialogue full of pleasantry anc point, 
present a laughable comedy, which, without donbt, will have a con, 
siderable run.— Morning Chronicle. 

== 


REMARKS ON MALLET’S WILLIAM AND MARGARET, 
In answer to the Letter of F. WW. D-—y.* 
“ His notions fit all things so well, 
“ That which is which he cannot tell; 
** But oftentimes mistakes the one 
“ For th’other, as great clerks have done.” —Hudibras. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, ms 

I take the liberty of troubling you with a few remarks rela- 
tive to the letter which appeared in your last number, profes- 
sing to defend Mallet from the charge of plagiarism: lest it 
should act as an — fatuus to any of your readers, and lead 
them into error. * 

Now the writer of this notable salts who says, “ he knows 
not seems,” seems to know as little of the subject on which he 
writes ; he has, in fact, misunderstood the whole affair; and the 
arguments he makes use of are } 

| “ Such as men smatter, 
“ When they throw out, and—miss the matter.” 


In the first place, he informs us, that he has “‘ carefully com- 
pared the two ballads, and that there is no difference between 


seamen ae 


* See our last nuniber. 
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them, except in descriptive terms; all the leading facts, ideas, vel 
Se. are the same.” This is certainly very valuable information, wl 
were he not unfortunately anticipated. In the letter which als 
precedes what he terms the supposed original, he will find the ta 
following words: ‘* The title and story are the same with the © 
admired ballad gizen to the world by David Mallet as his th 
own, but plainly copied from this with some alterations, &c.” " 
It is rather extraordinary that this passage should have escaped ¥ ¥ 
the penetration of your correspondent. He next gives usa . ° 
couple of lines from the second, (which he, however, afirmste & ul 
be the third,) stanza of each poem, as ‘* a specimen of what he * 
means,” and then observes, that ‘if any of your intelligent : 
readers compare the two poems, they will trace no other resem. ; 
blance.’’ This isastrange contradiction : | he first declares, that . 
the poems are almost exactly alike, and then assures us, that they 
have no other resemb‘ance than what he has thus pointed out! 


and to make the dud/ complete, he immediately repeats that 
“‘ they are completely alike \” 
“ A Daniel come to judgment! yea,a Danie! !” 


It would puzzle the whose host of Shakspeare’s comment:- 
tors to explain this ; but I suppose, we must accept what he 
says last for his real meaning; however, if your readers make 
the comparison he has recommended, they will find that the dif. 

- ferent readings are not confined to a single stanza. I donot pre. 
tend to direct their judgment ; but, for myself, I think the supposed 
original, is (particularly, in the first, fifth, eighth, ninth, tenth, 

.and eleventh stanzas,) decidedly superior to Mallet’s; and his 
Just stanza is but a sorry substitute for the beautiful and im- 

a pressive conclusion of the former poem. 

| a Your ingenious correspondent then proceeds to furnish us | 

} with another piece of intelligence, which almost every body 

i, knew, and nobody denied ; that is, that Mallet’s “ William and 
Ht Margaret” was actually printed before the year 1773. This he 

i triumphantly calls “turning the tables,” and appears to think, 





“ He has me on the hip.” 


I must, in answer to this, again beg leave to refer him to the 
before-mentioned letter; nay, to. the. very passage he has him- 
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self quoted, in the line that follows this wonderful discovery, 
which plainly infers that it had appeared before. 1 must here, 
also, remind him of another grand error into which he has 
fallen: he conceives, that the above cited letter was written by 
me; and, that it was in an old manuscript book of my mother’s 
that I found this supposed original! Now the faet is, I happen- 
ed to meet with it in a magazine for the year 1773, accom- 
panied by the said letter; and as it stiuck me, that “ if was 
too valuable to be so easily consigned to oblivion,” 1 sent it to 


IER SOR A ities 


the then editor of the Inquisitor, (who I find, in your answers to 
correspondents, has seceded from his labours,) inclosed ina pri- 
vate note, merely recommending it to his notice; and the few 
lines ouly, that introduce the letter were written by me. ‘There- 
cd fore, however highly my mother might have been flattered, by 
the idea of being thought posssesed of a fine taste for old English 
poetry, and whatever satisfaction J might have felt in the proud 
boast, that it was I that discovered it, we are, mortifying as it 


me 


tlt Stag Rr: 


ig 


may be, compelled to acknowledge ourselves utterly unworthy 


ty RS 


of the honor he would heap upon us. 
‘ It appears, then, that your Correspondent (as he observes of 
F ine) has adduced, ** just nothing at all in point of evidence ;’* 
and it yet remains to be considered, whether to judge from cir- 
" cumstances, we have any right to suspect, Mallet was not the 
genuine guthor of the poems in question. 
The stanza quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher's * Knight of ” 
' the Burning Pestle,” proves, incontestibly, that it formed a part 
» of some ballad, popular in their time ; and it cannot, I think, be 
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*The uncertainty of the country that could truly claim the honor of being 
their birth-place, has often caused a desiderutum in the lives of celebrated 
men; but I think, Mr. Editor, that when the style, and numerous little inac- 
curacies of this, nevertheless, well-meaning chanipion of the poet, are 
duly considered, it will be no difficult matter for his Biographer, (should 
his distinguished talent, hereafter entitle him to one, which I have ne 
right to doubt) to be perfectly satisfied on that head. 





“ Strike the proudest tone 
“ Of thy bold harp, green Isle, the Hero is thine own !” 
Scott’s Vision of “Don Roderic¢is.” 
VOL. VII. | d 
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denied, that the manver in which this poem was discovered, 
and the several beauties it possesses, not to be found in Mal. 
Jet ; though, not sufficiently palpable to constitute the “ damning 
proof,” your correspondent requires, nevertheless, go very far 
towards it. : | 

Your correspandent says, the style in which ‘ William and 
Margaret” is written, is observable in afl the works of Mallet; 
and, that “‘ Edwin and Emma,” is a complete counterpart of 
that ballad: now, I may eertainly be wrong, but that is not my 
opinion, They are in the same measure, it is true, but in that 
only, can I trace a coincidence. There is, likewise, a vein of 
unaffected simplicity runs through the former, which in the 
latter poem, appears forced and unnatural; nor did I ever feel 
so muoh affected by the fate of either Edwin or Emma, as at 
the pathetic appeal of Margaret, and the repentant agony of ler 
seducer, who 

“ Died, and loved,—too late.” 
lam, Sir, 
Your occasional Correspondent, 
H. F. ¥——r. 


We have inserted our correspondent’s letter, though we are 


of opiuion that he has by no means substantiated his accusation 
of plagiarism. This is a charge, as Johnson, in his ‘* Life of 
Mallet,” observes, which has been often made, but never proved; — 
and rests, as far as we can discern, upon no better grounds 
than these :—JVilliam and Margaret was originally published 
by Mallet in the year 1724, in No. 36, of the “ Plain Dealer,” 
a periodical work, conducted by his friends Aaron Hill, Bend, 
and others,* and was there commented upon, as the prodac- 
tion of some unknewn but excellent writer; though, this was 
most likely merely a ruse to attract the public attention to- 
wards it; for as Mallet was at that period, living on terms of 
intimacy with Hill, &c. it is highly improbable, that they should 
have been thus ignorant of the faet of his being the author, 


* Hill and Bond wrote by turns each six Essays, and the character of the 


work was observed regularly to rise in Hill’s week and fall in Bond's. 


Savage used to call them the two contending powers of light and dark- 
ness. , 
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In a subsequent number of the above paper, Mallet inserted a 
letter, claiming the ballad as his own, and stating, that the 
hint was taken from a stanza of a song, quoted by Merrythought 
in the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 1f H. F. H-——+ will 
take the trouble to refer to the “ Plain Dealer,” he will find that 
the ballad he transmitted us, and which he supposes Mallet to 
have imitated, is a mere transcript of William and Margaret, 
as thus published by Mallet. When it subsequently appeared 





in his collected works in 1759, it had received numerous cor- 


rections and alterations, and upon such slight grounds has 


_ Mallet been accused of having imitated—Aimse/f ; for, unless 


some proof can be adduced, that the ballad our correspondent 
favoured us with, was in being previous to its appearance in the 
“Plain Dealer,” we must consider Mallet’s claim to the . 
honour of its composition as contirmed beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

With respect to the stanza quoted in the ‘* Knight of the 
“ Burning Pestle,” it certainly did, as H. F. H—1t supposes, 
form part of an old ballad, which may be seen in 3rd vol, 
of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,” p. 165; it does not, however, bear-the 
least resemblance to William and Margaret, except in the 
names of the hero, and heroine. 

For our own parts, therefore, we see not the least ground for 
“ suspecting that Mallet was not the genuine author, of the 
poem in question.” Should, however, our correspondent re- 
main unconvinced, and have any further arguments to advance 
in support of his opinion, we shall cheerfully insert them. | 

For the satisfaction of such of our readers, as may not 
possess a copy of the “ Plain Dealer,” we here subjoin the 
passages we have alluded to. 


Ed. 


“In a late perambulation, as I stood upon the top of Primrose Hill, 
I took up a torn leaf of one of those half-penny miscellanies which are 
published for the use and pleasure of our nymphs of low degree, and known 
by the name of Garlands. That part ef it which first caught my eye, had 
its turn a little too modern, as well inthe matter as the poetry, and 
celebrated the midnight triumphs of some straggling female, of whem I 
had no knowledge; but one it should seem of more beauty than deli- 
cacy :— 
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Iho took the place of ladies lLright, 
And aith their lords lay all the night ? 





Who pleas'’d them with her humour free ? 

Oh! the charming Sally Se’sbu—ree / 
* But J pass'd lightly over this lyric fragment, as too ludicrous for a 
person of my gravity, and fell, unexpectedly, upon a work (and so 
make no scruple to call it), that deserves to live for ever; and which 


(notwithstandirg its disguise of coarse, brown paper, almost unintelligi- 


ble corruptions of sense, from the blunders of the press, with here and 


there an obsolete, low phrase, which [ have altered for the clearer 
explanation of the autloi’s meaning), is so powerfully fillcA, through- 
out, with that blood-cnrdling, chilling influence of nature, working on 
our passions (which critics call the sublime), that I never met with it 
stronger in: Homer himscif; nor even in that prodigious English Genius, 
w'o has made the Greek our countryman.—The simple title of this 
piece was William and Margaret. 

*,* Here follows the ballad in its original state, which it is unnecessary fo 
quote, as an exact copy has already been given, in the Inquisition for June. 
The writer then proceeds with*his comments upon the piece. 

“I am sorry I am not able to acquaint my readers with his name to 
whom we owe this melancholy piece of finished poetry, under the hum. 
ble title of a ballad, Such ballads were the revered fragments ot 
disjointed Homer, when they were sung about the streets of the Grecian 
cities, before Lycurgus caused the limbs to be assembled into union, and 
and so picced, redeemed and consecrated them to the end of time as 
we now sce them in his “ Lied” Yet the common fate of merit is so 
unequal to its claim, that one might almost venture to conclude that this 
great genius, whoever he was, lived poor, and died unknown! in want, 
perhaps of ease and comfort; while he had excellence that merited a 
nation’s gratitude, for the honour he might have lived to do it. 

“ From an air of impressive earnestness that is distinguishable through- 
out this piece, I aim of opinion that it was founded on the real history of 
some unhappy woman of the age the author lived in, who had the misfor- 
tune to die untimely by her lover’s insensibility, or rather, by his ingra- 
titude, I please myself with an imagination that this sonnet might be onc 
of Skakspeare’s;-a hundsed, worse are imputed to him; and there is his 
peculiar solemn power to raise this church-yard terror, very visible in the 
ghost of this ballad. 

“But whvever the author was, his judgment appears to have been as 
extraordinary as bis genius, as is finely visible in-his conduct of this little 
poem. When the ghost has glided in, and stands at the bed’s-foot of the 
slecping lover, had the speech began immediately, the reader must have 
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been hurried too fast away from the impression which the apparition 
was designed to make on him! he is therefore judiciously detained in 
this place by a description of her face and posture, so strengly painted 
that we really seem to see her. And after a short moral reflection which 
follows aptly in the third stanza, we are acquainted during this artful 
interval, wit her character, her youth, her beauty, and the cause of 
her unhappy death; and by the time we are prepared to know her, 
and to pity her, the speech is opened with this sharp and startling sum- 


wIONnS -— 
¥ = 


Awake! she cry’d, thy true love calls, 


Come from her midnight grave ! 


“ But nothing was ever juster, or more strikingly imagined, than his 
comparison of the ghost’s face to an April sky, (which is, at best, but 
taintly shining, and is here made fainter still by a scattering cloud that 
dims it), to the shadow, as it were, or thin resemblance of alight not 
visible. ‘This is an image, so true to the meaning, so poetical, and so 
well adapted, that it greatly deserves notice ; as docs also that clay-cold 
lilly hand, that holds up a sable shroad. The opposition of the shroud’s 
blackness, to the lilly whiteness of the hand, is a delicate and graceful 
stroke, and very judiciously heightened by the epithet of clay cold, which 
makes us shrink, as if we felt what we see so very strongly 

“To wake us from this horror, in order to make way for that pity 
which he is preparing to move in us, we are, by a sudden, yet almost 
imperceptible transition, carried away from what she is, to what she 
was, beforé love changed her :— 


Her bloom was like the morning flower, 


That sips the silver dew: 


“I am charmed by a stroke in this sweet simile, which is touched 
with somuch delicacy, that it would go near to escape the observation 
of any reader not skilled in poetry ; I will therefore take notice, that 
her exact time of life being exactly painted out by the morning rose just 
opening to the view, the expression of sipping the silver dew is peculiarly | 
just and elegant; for where a-flower is full blown, the dew drops have 
free admission, and are taken in, as it were, by large draughts: but a 


budding flower, receiving no moisture but on its edges, is, with the 
finest propriety said to sip it. 


“A second excellent simile is that where he compares a secret love in 
a woman’s heart, to the canker-worm in a bud, that fades and destroys 
it: and this again has the air of Shakspeare who has the same allusion for 
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grief mone of his tragedics.* There is something exquisitely touching 
in the noble tenderness of her reproach, in the eight stanza. The Evo. 
tema, or figure of questioning, which takes up the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, is pursued with the most pathetic emphasis, and is at last 
broken off with an an Aposiopesis,so natural and so moving, that I have 
seldom seena beauty more distinguishable. Itis where, after all those 
passionate why's, with which she has been upbraiding her lover’s false- 
hood, she interrupts them on asudden, with this sclf-accusing question, 
which strikes out the moral too, in asurprizing flash of warning, where 


it was least to be expected : 


And why, alas! did I fond maid ! 
Believe the fiati’ring tale ? 

“But it were endicss to particularize the beauties of this charming 
ballad. The whole may be said to be one continued beauty! and J 
believe it will not be possible for any reader to peruse or hear it, with. 
out cmotions in his blood that will speak more in its due praise than the 
mcst yecular cri(ique on it. 

“¥t is a plain and noble masterpiece of the natural way of writing, 
Without turns, points, conccils, flig'-is, raptures, or affectation of any 
kind soever. It shakes the heart by the mere effect ofits own strength 
ad passionateness, unassisted by those flaming ornaments which as often 
dazzle as display in poetry. This was owing to the author's native force 
of geirius ; for they who conceive a thought distinctly, will, of necessity, 
express it plainly, because out of the words which arise and offer theim- 
selves to unbody a meaning, they find no use for the superfluous but to 
darken and confound their purpose.” 


** The above remarks appeared in the 36th No. of the 


** Plain Dealer,” in a subsequent paper the subject was resumed 


as follows ;— 


“¥n my Soth paper J published some remarks on an excellent ajd 
ballad, called “ William and Margaret,” { was charmed with the strength 
and beauties of its masculine simplicity, and really took itto be, what 
it appeared, the work of some old poct, long since dead; but I have 
been agreeably undeceived; tlie author of itis alive, and a North Briton; 
I congratulate his country onthe promise of this rising genius ; for the 
gentleman, it seems, is very young, and reccived his education in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


*'Ihis is erroneous. The simile alluded to occurs inthe description 


Fiola gives the Duke cf her supposed sister's /ove, in the Comedy of 
Twelfth Night. Prospero, terms grief “ beauty s canker.” 
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«“ Among many fine qualities which adorn him, he is so unconscious of 




















his own merit, or possesses it with so sincere a modesty, that he declines 





being publickly named; but, as he has ebliged me with a letter, contuin- 





ing the short history of an unhappy aecident, which gave occasion to his 





ballad it will be an agreeable entertainment it I publish it, as the author 






sent it me. 






‘ Sir, 
Your “Plain Dealer of July 24th was sent to me bya friend. Imast 





own, after I had read it over, I was both surprised and pleased to find 






that a simple tale of my writing had merited the notice and approba- 





tion of the author of the “ Plain Dealer.” 





‘After what you have said of William and Margaret, I flatter myself 





that yon will not be displeased with an account of the accident whick 
gave birth to that ballad. 
* Your conjecture, that it was founded on the real history of an unhap- 







py womanis true. A vain young gentleman had for some time professed 






love to a lady, then in the spring of her life and beauty. He dressed 






well, talked loud, and spoke nonsense withspirit ; she had good under- 





standing, but was too young to know the world. I have seen her very 






often; there was a lively innocence in her look; she had never been 





addressed by a man of sense, and, therefore, knew not how despicable 





and insincere a foo! is. In time he persuaded her that there was merit 






in his passion, she believed him, and was undone. 






‘ She was upon the point of bringing into the world the effect ofher il- 





placed love, before her father knew her misfortune. Judge the senti- 





ments of the good old man! yet his affection outweighed his anger. He 





could not think of abandoning his child to wantand infamy. He applied 





himself to her false lover, with an offer of half his fortune, but the temper 
of the betrayer was savaged; with cruel insolence he rejected the father's 


offers, and reproached the innocence he had ruined, with the bitterness 





of open scorn. The news was brought her. when in a weak condition, 





and cast her into a ‘fever, and in a few days after I saw her and her 






child laid in one grave together. 

“It was some time after this, that I chanced to look into a comedy of 
Fletcher's, called the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle.” The place f tell 
upon was, were old Merry-thought repeats these verses :-— 







When it was grown to dark midnight, 





And all were fast asleep ; 






In came Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet : 
which I fancy formed the commencement of some ballad, commonly 
known at the time when this author wrote. These lines, naked of orna- 
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meut, and simple as they are, struck my fancy; 1 closed the book, ani 
bethought myscif that the unhappy adventure I have mentioned above, 
which then came fresh into my mind, might naturally raise a tale upon 
the appearance of this ghost. It was then midnight—all around me wa- 
still and quict; these concurring circumstances worked my soul to * 
powerful melancholy—I could not sleep! and, at that time, I finished 
my little poem, such as you see it here. If it continues still to desers: 
your approbation I have my aim, and am, sir, 


Your most obliged, 


and most humble servant, &«. 


“Tt does most justly continue to deserve, and will, for ever descrve. no‘ 
only the approbation, but the applause ofall true judges of wit and nature, 
The author’s copy, which he inclosed to me, is different in sevcral places, fron 
that which fell into my hands ; but the sense of both is exactly the same , and 
the variations in some expressions not considerable enough, to make i! 
necessary to republish that excellent ballad.” 


Our desire to rescue the memory of Mallet from the dis- 


graceful imputation of plagiarism, will we trust, prove a suf 
ficient excuse for the length of the foregoing extracts. By thu: 
placing the whole particulars before them, our readers will be 
enabled to form their own opinion on the subject of dispute, 
and further comment is therefore rendered needless. 


Ed. 
_— 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. 
A passage in this play evidently proves, that the practice of 
entertaining the audience at the theatres with music between the 
acts, prevailed in the very infancy of the stage, and was intro- 


duced into the earliest of our dramatic entertainments; see the 
conclusion of the second act :— 


“ Diccon. Into the towne, willl, my frendes to visit there, 
“¢ And hether straight againe to see th’end of this gere. 


“ In the mean time, felowes, pype upp your fiddles, I saie take them, 
“ And let your freyndes here such myrth as ye can mak them.” 
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‘* BE KIND, YE JUDGES, OR AT LEAST BE JUST." 


Johnson. 


The Illustrious Exile of Albion ; with poems on several occusions, humbly dedi« 
cated to Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Miss | 
Pearson. In three cantos. Canto First.* Printed for the Author.— 


London. 1815. 
There is nothing more irksome and annoying to the grave 
tribe of critics, than. the rage which appears to possess the 
masters and misses of the present day, for stringing together a 
parcel of unmeaning rhymes, and then sending them forth into 
the world dignified with the title of poetry. If this be accepted 
as a proof of refinement, we certainly live in a most enlightened 
age, When every one can read, aye, and every one can write, 
ioo, as the trash with which the press incessantly teems will 
abundantly testify. We are, however, far from regarding 
this as a matter of gratulation, on the contrary, we consider 
it as a propensity deeply to be deplored, and which it is 
the duty of every one to use his utmost exertions to dis- 
courage; the toe general tendency of this mania, is to 
vitiate the taste, enervate the intellect, and endanger the kap- 
piness of those who have the misfortune to come within the 
_circle of its wide-spreading, and noxious influence. By con- 
tinually indulging in their poetic flights and sentimental 
reveries, they are gradually led to fancy themselves exempt 
from all concern in the vulgar every-day occupations of real life , 
their imaginations are heated dnd excited by ideal pictures of 
human bliss formed in theit fertile fancies, they picture to them- 
selves scenes of unmixed happiness, which never did, tor ever 
can exist, and when awakened from their flattering delusion by 
*We had always imagined, that canto implied a portion or section of a 
single poem, and that it could not, therefore, be very correctly applied 


to a miscellaneous collection. Miss Pearson, it seems, thinks differently 


upon the subject, and accordingly terms the conclusion of ber volume 
the “ end of the first Canto.” 
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sad experience, they survey tie dull uniformity of life as it is— 
their disappointment renders them morose and gloomy— 
they are incapacitated from a proper attention to, and dis- 
charge of those duties which they owe to themselves, and to that 
society of which they are members ; and they turn with disgust 
from a participation in those rational pleasures which really 
have existence; their tempers thus become soured, and they 
are ‘‘ too late lefi to regret, that they did not early put the reins 
of reason on their too ardent imaginations.” 

Were they, who are troubled with this cacoethes seribendi, but 
difident enough to confine their productions to the perusal of 
their own circle of friends, without trumpeting forth their misdo- 
ings to the world, we,as critics, should have less to complain of on 
this score; but that all who ‘* smit with the love of folly or 
the pence,” have poured forth the effusions of their dull imagi- 
nations in a variety of nonsense, destitute of the least glimmer- 
ing of genius or originality, should think themselves authorised 
to annoy the town with their inane productions, is really too 
provoking. So universal is this absurd propensity, that we will 
venture to say, we have scarcely a reader but is blessed with 
the acquaintance of some would-be poet, whose imbecilities 
are continually offered for his inspection and approbation. 
This is an evil which ‘has increased, is increasing, and 
_ ought to be diminished ;” every boarding-school miss now-a- 
days, is gifted with a poetical and sentimental imagination :— 


‘¢ From coxcombs shrinking, 
“ Looks wise, the pretty soul! and thinks she’s thinking.” 


She pens her sounets and her odes, and then kindly imparts 
to the world the result of her labours, merely to prove her la- 
mentable want of a single particle of common sense, or indeed, 
of any sense whatever. 

We, however, by no means wish to be understood, as indis- 
criminately condemning all juvenile attempts at versification, 
or as inferring, that such attempts are necessarily destitute of 
merit; on the contrary, where we meet with real genius, we 
shall ever be‘found foremost carefully to foster and encourage it; 
this the applanse we have ever bestowed upon such of our poetical 
correspondents whose productions have appeared to us possessed 
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of the least excellence, and in particular upon our fair friend B. 
will abundantly testify; but feeling as we do, that the general 
tendency of rhyming is inimical both to the taste and peace of 
mind of its vetaries, and knowing ‘ how few there are with real 
talent blest,” we cannot refrain from warning our young readers 
against yielding to its pernicious influence, and advising those 
parents, who are so unfortunate as to have children “ smit with 
the love of sacred song ;” to afford no encouragement to a 
habit which will seldom fail to prove ultimately destructive of 
their happiness. 

The volume before us is liitle calculated to work any change 
in the sentiments above expressed. We have had the, we will 
say unexampled, patience ro read Miss Pearson’s work, atten- 
tively through, and are compelled to pronounce, that her 
‘ Poems,” are entirely destitute of merit of any kind. They 
are dedicated to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, who must of 
course, be highly flattered by the compliment, but we must beg 
leave to express our doubts, as to the expectation held out by 
the fair. writer being fulfilled: viz. that “ the patronage of Her 
Royal Highness, will assuredly render the work valuable ;” we 
suspect, that the influence even of a Princess, will not be found 
competent to effect such a miracle as this. 

The first ‘‘ Poem,” in Miss Pearson’s collection, is entitled, 
“'The Illustrious Exile of Albion,” and is, we are inclined to 


_ believe, intended to celebrate the virtues, and deplore the mis- 


fortunes of the Princess of Wales, The design is laudable, but 
the execution execrable ; we would advise Miss Pearson to has- 
ten to her bookseller’s, and procure, without loss of time, 
an English Grammar, anda Pronouncing Dictionary ; the innu- 
merable grammatical errors which disgrace her work, will testify 
her need of the former; and as to the latter, it will be sufficient 
to remark, that she does not even understand the pronuuciation 
of the word ‘“ Albion,” which in the course of one of her 
“ Poems,” is alternately accented Albion, and Albion. 

A still more serious charge against the fair writer, is that of 
plagiarism—palpable and unblushing plagiarism; so direct, 
indeed, that it is impossible to pass it over unnoticed: We will 
just give our readers one or two instanees, out of a hundred 

R2 
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which occurred to us during our perusal of the work- In the 
poem before-mentioned, called ‘‘ The Illustrious Exile,” we 
meet with the following passage, which, while it confirms. our 








charge of plagiarism, will at the same time prove the justness 
of our remarks on Miss Pearson's grammatical deficiencies :— 
“ The roses of pleasure with beauty allures, 
“ Deceitfully smile on each infantine day ; 
© But anguishing thorns the gay prospect obscures, 
“ And checks the wild ardour of fancy’s bright ray. 
“Tn this mansion of sorrow, the blossoms we seck 
“ Dissolve as we pluck them, or turn into pain ; . 
“ The soft tint they kindle decays on the cheek, 
“ The tears they awaken too long may remain.” 
page 11. 

The idea is pretty enongh, only as Sneer says, it struck us 
that we had heard something of the kind before; and, sure 
enough, on turning to the Opera of ‘ M. P,” we there found 
the very same thought, expressed in the very same words; only 
unfortunately for the credit of Miss Pearson’s originality , 
Mr. Moore happened to hit upon the thought first. The lines 
we allude to, are these :— 


The child who sees the dew of night 
“Upon the spangled hedge at morn, 

“ Attempts to catch the drops of light, 
“ But wounds his finger with the thern. 


“ Thus oft the brightest joys we seek, 
“ Dissolve, when touch’d, and turn to pain ; 
“ The flush they kindle leavesthe cheek, 


* The tears they waken long remain.” 


What follows is equally palpable. One of Miss Pearson's 
** Poems,” is called ‘‘ Alonzo, or the Field of Battle,” and is 
throughout a mere amplification of Campbell’s ‘* Wounded 
Hussar.” Not content, however, with conveying* her story 
from Mr. C. she must likewise convey his very words—ecce 
signum :— 


* “ Steal / foh—a figo for the phrase! Convey, the wise it call.” 
Pistot. 


now ¢ 
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“ But hark! a mournful sigh arrests her ear, 
“ Instant rising, dry’d the flowing tear ; 
“ Ah, Heav’n! that voice ; it was Alonzo sigh’d: 
“‘ Guide me, ye pow’rs! (the lovely suppliant cry'd.) 
‘* Trembling she hasten’d nor had wandered far, 


<¢ When wounded, fainting, lay her poor Hussar. 








“ }¥an was his cheek, where blooming health had glow’d 
“ The crimson torrent from his bosom flow'd. 

* Clos‘d were those eyes, that once expressive beam’d 

“ Fir’d in war, or with affection stream'd: 

“ How torn her heart, while closing the deep scar, 

“ And sighing o'er the ravages of war.” 


now compare this with Campbell's lines :-— 


“ What voice did I hear? "twas my Henry that sigh'd ; 
“ All mournful she hasten'd nor wander’d she far, 

“ When Lleeding and lew on the heath she descried, 
* By the light of the moon her poor wounded Hussar. 


“ From his bosom that heav’d, the last torrent was streaming, 
“ And pale was his visage, deep mark’d with a scar, 

“¢ And dim was that eye once expressively beameng, 

“ That melted in love, and that kindled in war ; 

* How smit was poor Adelaide's heart at the sight! 

** How bitter she wept o’er the victim of wur !—&c. 


It would be an endless undertaking, wearisome alike to our- 
selves and to our readers, were we to uttempt to point out 
every instance of a similar nature which is to be found in Miss 
Pearson’s book ; yet we doubt not but she looks upon them as 
original “‘ poems” and, indeed from the specimens we have 
given, our readers will probably be.inclined to consider them as 
truly such. Walker’s ‘‘ Dictionary” evidently does not form a 
part of Miss Pearson's library, or we never should have encoun- 
tered such miserable apologies for rhymes as charm and thorn ; 
blest and grace; leading and restoring ; sensation and affection, 
cum multis aliis. Sometimes, indeed, by way of compensation, 
she treats us with what are undoubtedly rhymes; we often find 


two corresponding lines terminating with similar words, as 
thus ;—- 
° 
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“ Valued, rever’d as Sather, friend, 
“* Just Heav’n preserve the youth I love, 
“Long, long may happiness attend, 














“ The cot of liberty and love.” —p. 34. 
and again, p. 50: 


“ Poor finite man, born of the dust, shall rise 


“ Above this lunar sphere, resplendent rise.” 


Miss Pearson is, we presume, a native of London, vulgarly a 
cockney: at least, from the substitution of “ plaintift” for 
plaintive, p. Ll, and “has” for as, p. 24, &c. we are led to 
suspect as much. Oft times, too, we meet with new-coined 
words and phrases, which to our contracted understandings are, 
we confess, wholly unintelligible; perhaps our readers may be 
better able than ourselves to comprehend the meaning of “ mor- 
talic joys” p. 21. “ rubic charms,” p. 25. “ empyreum (empy- 
rean) shore,” p. 26. “ argent plain,” p. 28. &c. &c. &c. 

Were we, however, to say that the perusal of Miss Pearson’s 
book has afforded us no entertainment,we should assert a false- 
hood, for seldom, indeed, have we met with any thing which 
has had a niore forcible effect upon our ristble faculties than a 
specimen of her blank verse with which she has favoured us, 
and which, as we would wish our readers by all means to par- 


ticipate in our mirth, we shall here transcribe, verbatim, et 


literatim, et punctuatim. 


Tiscribed to a beloved and respected friend, “‘ Mrs. M. A. G****L, 
“ Light as on Zephyr’s purple wings convey’d each bland 
“ Sensation flew: in dreams I rov’d Elysian plains : 
* Ambrosial sweets, Hope scatter’d round my pillow, 
“ Tilumin’d the waking hours, or gently wav’d their lucid, 
“ Soft, meancring stream, ‘thro’ channels gay with bord’ring roses.’ 
“ When for my brows, Love's rubic wreath entwin'd, 
“ And flutt’ring round this cheerless heart, by sportive light 
“ Wing'd fancy led; threw o’er my soul its soft alluring 
“Charms. My life-path strewd with blossoms fresh and gay! 
‘“‘ Whilst round me, sweets, like breath of ANGELS flew! fragant 
*¢ As Jess’mine, or the wild blushing perfum’d Rose! The 
“ Painted Butterfly, or tuneful sprightly Lark, that 
‘Sears on rapid wing, far, far above yon argent 
“ Plain! where envious, tyramnic Man, with dire 
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‘Oppression, cann’t their course impede; was not more 
“ Blest, more blithe than I: e’en time’s destructive flight, 
“ My vivid fancy mock’d. By rosy pleasure wing’d, 
“The evanescent moments flew; then ev'ry theught was 
“ Bliss! and anguish’d sorrow ne’er her thorny trammels 
“ Spread, to blight my full-blown hopes ; and lacerate my 
“Bosom. Love's sweet delusion hover’d there, and 
“ Scatter’d joys around ; whilst the elegant, the 
“ Fascinating THADEUS, smil’d on the gentle A, or 
“ His delighted Mother ; who lov’d me when unseen ; 
“ Unknown ; lov’d me for myself, and for her gen’rous 
“ Boy: my yonth and unprotected innoceuce, the 
“Only passport to her Angel Heart. Can I, dare I, 
“Then forget, the sacred bond of Gratitude I owe thee ? 
“ Friend of my innocent, my early, happy hours! 
“Ah! never, never! around my bosom’s core, shall] 
“Twine Love's blooming amaranthine wreath, my 
“ SOUL shall bless thee MARIANNE ! while feeling 
“(Sacred power!) waves o’er this widow’d Heurt her silv'ry wand.” 


Some sagacious editors of Beaumont and Fletcher, (Messrs. 
Sympson and Seward, we believe,) having taken it inte their 
heads that several psssages in their plays which are printed as 
prose, were intended by the poets for verse, attempted to res- 
tore them to what they conceived to be their proper state, and 
lamentably, indeed, did the “blank verse halt for it.” We 
cannot but \suspect that the above “‘ Poem” was intended by 
Miss Pearson for prose, and that some ‘‘ damn’d good-natured 
fiiend” has followed Messrs. Sympson and Co’s example in 
attempting to torture it into verse; be this, however, asit may, 
we do most earnestly intreat that should Miss Pearson again 
think fit to print any of her effusions, they may all be written, 
like the above, in blank verse. Her rhymes are, without 
exception, the dullest we recollect having emeountered, but 
every one, we think, must agree with usin the opinion that a 
more comical composition than the above it would be difficult 
to produce, even iu this age of absurdities, 

We have searched with exemplary patience for same passage 
of tolerable merit, some redeeming excellence, to atone, in a 
slight degree, for all these defects, but our search has proved 
fruitless and vain. We nevertheless faithfully promise on the 
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words of reviewers, that if Miss Pearson will condescend te 
point out any passage of the kind which may have escaped our 
notice, we will print it conspicuously in our next number, as 
a mortifying proof of our critical fallibility, and a warning to 
our brother reviewers to avoid falling into a similar error. 

We are fully aware of the justice of what Sheffield has told 
us, that “the greatest skill is knowing where to praise; 
and are ever more ready to comply with the admonition con 
tained in the commencement than in the conclusion of the motto || 
we have chosen for our “ Review ;” particularly when, as at 
present, the object of our strictures is a female. It is, there- 
fore, with extreme regret that we have felt ourselves compelled 
te comment with so much severify upon the contents of the 
volume before us; but its defects are too numerous and too 
glaring to be passed over in silence; and we are, moreover, 
not without our hopes that our exposure of the imbecility of 
the present subject of review, may operate as a salutary warn- 
ing to others, on the brink of committing a similar offence, 
and deter them from exposing themselves thus ridiculously to 
public contempt. We are ignorant whether Miss Pearson's 
inducement to publish was the desire of fame, or the auri 
sacra fames; we sincerely hope it was the former, though in 
either case she will, we fear, experience a mortifying disappoint 
ment. Let her take our advice, and at once relinquish a put- 
suit for which she does not appear to be qualified, either by 
nature or education. She will find it in every respect a most 
unprofitable occupation, and rather than continue tn her pre- 
sent vocation, she had better devote herself to ‘‘ mend nether- 
Stocks, and foot them too.” 


A Selection of Irish Melodics, mith Symphonies, and accompaniments by Sit 
John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and characteristic words by Thomas Moore Esq. 
6th Number. Fol. 15s. J. Power, London: W. Power, Dublin. 


We experience peculiar pleasure in announcing another por- 
tion of this delightful publication, which completes the third 
volume. It will not of course, be expected of us here to 
enter into any detail of the general character and merits of # 
work so well known as this; which is in the hands of all who 
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who “ have music in their breasts,” and is to be found on the 

piano of every young lady from the Land's End.to the Orkneys. 

Many of the airs in this number are exquisitely plaintive and 

beautiful, with one or two ofa more lively description; and the 

songs are in general marked by that glow of spirit and tender- 

ness of feeling which are so eminently churacteristic of Mr. 

Moore’s poetry; though we confess we are not certain whether 

upon the whole we do not discover somewhat of a falling off 
from the excellence of the former parts. It is nevertheless 

with extreme satisfaction that we find Mr. Moore has been in- 

duced to relinquish the intention which he last year announced, 

of closing the-Selection with the present number, notwithstand- 

ing he now professes to bid farewell to his readers; at least we 
think it fair to infer as much from his coguettish manner of 
taking leave :. : 

















“In bidding adicu,” says he, “to the Irish Harp for ever, we shall 
not answer very confidently for the strength ef our resolution, nor feel 
quite sure that it may not prove, afterall, to be only one of those eternal 
farewells, which-a lover takes of his’ snistress occasionally. Our only 
motive indeed for discontinuing the work, was a fear that our treasures 
were beginning to be exhausted, and an unwillingness to descend to the 
gathering of mere seed-pearl, after the very valuable gems it has been 
our lot tostring together. But this intention, which we announced in 
our fifth number, has excited an anxiety in the lovers of Irish music, 
not only pleasant and flattering, but highly useful to us; for the various 
contributions we have received in consequence, have enriched our col- 
lection with so many cheice and beautiful airs, that if we keep to our 
resolution of publishing no more, it will certainly be an instance of for- 


bearance and self-command, unexampled in the history of poets and mu; 


sicians, 


The present number, like the preceding, contains twelve 
airs, five of which are harmonized for two voices. Among 
these we recognise. several old and well-known favourites; as 
Cuishlih ma chreee-Paddy Whack—Miss Molly ~ Bob and 
Joan—New Langolee,&c. One most beautiful air, O Patrick, 
Sly from me! we do not recollect ever to have heard before ; it 


was furnished him, Mr. Moore tells as, by a gentleman of Ox- 
VOL. Vij. § 7 
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ford; the song adapied to it, When first I met thee—is one of 
the most pleasing in the volume; and we should most willingly 
transcribe it, bnt that its length would trespass too much upon ’ 
the limits we are necessarily obliged to assign to this department 
of our work. Of the remaining songs we would particularly 
point out Come rest in this bosom— Has sorrow thy young. days 
shaded? and I saw from the beach, as equal. to any of Mr. 
Moore’s former productions. We extract the last-mentioned 
piece : 
“ T saw from the Beach. 


“ Air.— Miss Molly. 
“ T saw from the beach, when the morning was shining,, 
** A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 
“ T came, when the sun oe’r that beach was declining,— 


‘* The bark was still there, but the waters were gone ! 


“ Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
‘So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known ; 

“ Each wave that we danc’d on at morning ebbs from us, 
* And leaves us, at eve on the bleak shore alone! 


“* Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
‘¢ The close of our day, the calm eve of our night;— 
“ Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of Morning, 


Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 


“ Oh! who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
“ When passion first wak’d a new life thro’ his frame, 

“ And his soul like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
“ Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite flame.” 


Mr. Moore appears to have entirely corrected that luxuriance 
of expression which has been so much reprehended in his early 
productions. ‘The present nuniber dves not contain a single 
passage or idea to which the strictest morality could justly urge 
an objection. We are happy also to perceive, that it 1s not 
marked by that frequency ‘of political allusion which distin- 
guished the former portions of the work.» Whatever the wrongs 
of Ireland may-be, and no one can possibly more lament those 
wrongs than ourselves, we-yet must express our ‘dislike to having 
the mention of them obtruded on our notice even.in our most 
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joyous and familiar moments, when all recollection of political 
disputes and animosity ‘should be laid aside and forgotten. ' 
With the exception of the Song in honour of Wellington, and 
the Farewell tohis Harp, where the allusion to such subjects 
was scarcely to be avcided, we recollect but one mention of the 
« Green Isle’s injuries.” We shou'd have wished to present our 
readers with the Farewell, but it has been printed in. most of 
the newspapers, and we have already extended cur notice of 
this work to too great a length.—The Airs are harmonised with 
Sir John Stevenson’s usual skill, and the Sym; honies and Accom- 
paniments manifest similar taste and judgment. A leng list of 
Subscribers is appended. 
“ My\Wife! What Wife?” a Comedy, in Tivee Acts, by Eaton S. Barrett, 
Esq. Author of the “ Heroine,” as performed at the the Theatre — 
Haymarket. Chapple, 1815. 2s. 6d. 


We have little to add to the remarks on this play, which 
have been made in our ‘* Theatrical Review.” Mr; Barrett has 
ushered his bantling to the world without a single word of 
introduction, by way of preface or otherwise. We are, we 
confess, no advocates for the fashionable practice of penning 
three-act comedies; the limited space to which the author 
thus restricts himself, causes either a meagreness of plot, or on 
the other hand, the story is so crouded with incidents, and 
hurried to a conclusion, as totally to destroy the effect of the 
scene. Horace gives two most salutary pieces of advice to dra- 
matists, which we transcribe for the use of Messrs. Barrett and 
others : | 


“« Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
“ Fabula, que posci vult, et spectata reponi.” 


The next is still more valuable. We would have it transcribed 
in letters of gold, in the study of every writer for the stage: 
————— “ §j quid tamen olim 
“ Scripseris 


“nonumque prematur in annum.” 
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Our readers will observe, that we only offer this advice tu 
dramatists. Such botchers as Pocock, &c. cannot, of course, 
be expected to attend to it; their manufactures® must be ready 
at the appointed season, or the children, great and small, would 
be disappointed. Besides, liad we wished it to be understood 
by them, we should of course have given a translation. 

The Golden>Glove; or, the Farmer's Son: a Comedy, ‘2 Fire Acts, with 
seme Poctical Sketches on Occasional Subjects. By Johku Lake, Author of 
the “ House of Morrilie,” a Play, acted some tine since at the Luceum 
Theatre. Ridgway, 1815. Ss. 6d. 

The author of the “ Golden Glove,” though he has founded 
his piece upon an old and absurd story, has produced rathera 
pleasing and interesting comedy. It does not, indeed, contain 
any striking originality of character or incident, nor does the 
dialogue sparkle with the wit) of a Congreve or a Sheridan, 
but his personages speak and act like men. and women, and this 
is no mean praise; for after the monsters we hive of late been 
accustomed to on the stage, we feel incxpressibly obhged to 
any dramatic writer, who introduces us to the company of our 
fellow creatures. . 

Our readers will remember, that Mr. Lake is the dramatic 
tailor who, in 1812, produced a play called “ The House of 
Morville,” atthe Lyceum, where the burnt-out remaius of the 
Drury-lane company had taken refuge. This play was published, 
with a preface, by Mr. Raymond, prefixed, containing much 
vapouring about “ Mr. Arnold’s spirived exertions in establishing 
an English opera,” his own disinterested encouragement of 
friendiess genius, with a deal of such lke “ skimble skamble 
stnff,” bearing jus! as little relation to the “ House of Morville,” 
as to its author. If, however, one half of what Mr. Raymond 
advanced had any foundation in truth, we do not hesitate to 


* See the preface to “ Zembuca.” “ Never had Manufucturer of Tholiday 
piece his acknowledgments more strongly called for, and never did on 
of the trade offer them with sincerer gratitude to all parties, from whom 
he has received assistance, than myself.” 
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pronounce Mr. Lake the most ungrate‘ul of tailors; for not only 
does he appear perfectly insensible of Mr. Raymond's extra- 
ordinary condescension and benevolence, but he even complains 
bitterly of his usage in respect to the alteration and production 
of the above play. Not being in possession of any of the facts, 
we are not enabled tu decide how well grounded his complaints 
may be, but as he promises to shame the rogues, by publishing a 
statement of his wrongs, as a preface to a drama which he has 
in hand, we shall wait with patience till the appearance of the 
said piece, ere we form any judgment ou this weighty affair. 
We had almost forgotten the “ Poetical Sketches,” which are 
subjoined to the comedy; and in fact they are by no means 
worthy to be remembered; we think the author might have 
suppressed them, without doing any injury to his fame as a 
poet, The address fur the opening of Drury-lane Theatre is as 
badly written, as the generality of those rejected by the covi- 
mittee; worse it could not well be. He is better read than 
ourselves in the History of the Stage, if he can trace back the 
erection of a theatre in Drury-lane to the vear 1512. We must 
also remind him, that these and grace are but indifferent 
thy mes. | 


The Peasant of Lucern, a Mclo-Drama, in Three Acts. By George Scane, A.B 
; ‘Chapple, 1815. 5s. 

Scarcely a month has elapsed since we undertook ihe con- 
duct of this work, and already have we been called upcen to 
notice three dramas, which completely prove the fallacy of the 
assertion, that a lack of dramatic genius at present exists. The 
pieces we allude to have-none of them been'performed, though 
they are in every respect far superior — we were about to say to 
those which Aave been performed, but we will not insult their 
authors, by comparing their productions with such execrab!e 
trash. On the stage, indeed, we have long ceased to expeet any 
thing in the shape of common sense, and enter th: theatre on 
the first night’ of a new piece, with much the sawe kind of 
hopeless feeling, as: we experience on repairing to a lottery-utfice, 
to learn the fate of a ticket; aware that for one chance we have 
of a prize, we have at least nine hundred and vinety-nine of a 
blank.- The reason of this is obvious. Look at the blockheads 
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who have the management of the theatres, and then say, whe- 
ther a man of genius or education has any likelihood of gain- 
ing aceess to the stage ; for what man of this description would 
stoop to the cringing and servility which must be resorted 
to, to induce these despots to accept his piece ? Wha} that 
possesses the least sense. of dignity and manly pride, would sub- 
mit his work to the arbitrary whims and caprices of Reynolds, 
or Farley? fellows “ as ignerant as dirt.” 


“ Men who can judge as fitly of its worth, 
“ As we can of those mysteries, which Heaven 


* Will not have mortals knew.” 


The consequence is, that the town is sickened, year after 
vear, withthe inanities of a few hacknied scribblers, who, having 
no such nice feelings to restrain them, are thus enabled to oc- 
cupy the stage, to the exclusion of every intruder. So per- 
fectly is this understood, and so little chance does any one 
else possess, of having his production accepted, that on the 
announcement of a new piece, nobody for a moment dreams 
that it is the work of a new writer. | You hear it said—* per- 
haps it is by Pocock, perhaps by Reynclds,’ but it never en- 
ters into the imagination of any one, at all acquainted with 
the system which prevails in our theatres, that it is the work 
of an unknown and friendless author; the man who should 
start such an idea, would be laughed to scorn for his simpli- 
city. Such is the hopeful state of the drama in the metropolis 
of the world!) The public murmur, ’tis true, but what of that? 
Secure in their monopoly, Messrs: Harris and Co. laugh at 
complaint, and defy remonstrance ; their object is wealth, and 


wealth they gain, nor do we wonder at it. 


“ Fortune makes Folly her peculiar care.” 


Since, then, the stage is inaceessible to every one who hesi- 
tates to seal his own degradation, by meanly humbling himself 


to this insolence of office, the press is the only remaining me- 


dium through which to submit a drama to public notice. It is 
our anxious wish to afford all the encouragement in our power 
to writers, who thus disdain to submit ta the dictates of the 
tieatrical monarchs, and, therefore, as our readers will -per- 


—_— 
ceive 
early 
Tl 
alter 
his 
chat 
piec 
the | 
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ceive, we think it writ down in our duty, to pay particular and 
early attention to such publications. 

The author of the ‘‘ Peasant of Lucern,” has adopted this 
alternative, and wisely too, we think; for from the tone in which 
his preface is written, we suspect he would stand but little 
chance of success as a candidate for the acceptance of his 
piece. He appears to have adopted, as the rule of his conduct, 
the resolve of the satirist, 


“ Ne’er willl flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 


“To those who slaves to all, are slaves to me.” 


Ifsuch are his sentiments he must have been weil aware that 
the idea of having his Melo-Drama received at the Theatre was 
entirely out of the question, and we are glad that he has there- 
fore given it to the world through the still unfettered medium of 
the press. Our readers, however, will do Mr. Soane great in- 
justice if they infer from its being termed a Melo-Drama, that 
his piece is to be classed with the inanities winch they have so 
long been accustomed to witness at the theatres under that title. 
On the contrary it contains some striking delineations of charac- 
ter, conveyed in energetic and appropriate language, as will be 
seen by the extracts we shall presently give. We will not lessen 
the pleasure which the perusal of this drama will afford, by 
detailing the story, but we must remark that in several scenes 
the highest possible degree of interest is excited. The cenclu- 
sion of the Second Act is better calculated to awaken that breath- 
less expectation and fixed attention, so essential to the success 
_ ofa Melo-Drama, than any thing of the kind we have long met 
with; indeed the piece abounds throughout with situations of 
uncommon effect and interest. 

The First Act commences with a chorus of Fishermen on the 
Lake of Lucern; it is extremely characteristic, and written 
with much ability. We extract it, that the reader may be ena- 


bled to form his-own opinion as to the justice of our encomi- 
ums :— 


“ The curlew skims o’er-the water screaming, 
“ And dark is the foam of the troubled deep: 
“Yo the cold wind the boat-vane streaming, 


‘¢ Points to the home where our children sleep. 
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“ Then ply well the oar ere the tempest rise, 


%¢ And darkness shall rest on the starless skies. 


“ See on the cliff the red beacon burning, 

“ Pours its deep light on the whiten'd flood; 
“ The smile that welcomes to home returning, 

“* Laughs in that blaze from the flaming wood. 
“ Then ply well the oar, &c.” 


Several more songs are interspersed, which prove the author 
to be possessed of no mean poetical talent, but of this anon; 
our present purpose is to furnish the reader with a specimen of 
the dialogue, though it is difficult to do justice to an author, 
and convey to those who are unacquainted with the plot aud 
characters, a just idea of the spirit with which a piece is writ- 
ten, by giving a detached and unconnected portion ;—we, how- 
ever, select the following.— Bernst off is releating to Grim, the 
eause of the hatred he bears to Carlsheim .— ' 


“ Bernstoff. 


“Few words will tell my tale. 
“ In idle mood, ’tis now some six months since, 
“IT saw and lov’d the sister of this Carlsheim : 
“She yielded, half unwoo'd, as flowers yield. 
“ To the first biushings of the morning sun, 


“ And ope their night-clos'd blossoms to his brightness, 


*€ Soon weary of the luscious easy prize, 
“ T left the maid to dream of joys gone by. 
“ Mad with the sting of disappointed hope, 
“ She took the wisest remedy for grief,— 
«She died. mats i 
we 
“ Grim. 
“Died! 
** Bernstoff. 
“ By her own hand. - And well for me 


* Did all end there—but much I fear this Carlsheim. 
“ Grim. 


“’Tis he fears you—be sure: brave men’s revenge 
“ Isnot so slow of travel. Six months! a life ! 
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“ Bernstoff. 


“ Seas roll’d between us, a long weary waste; 
“ And though the will, soul-born, be swift as time, 
“ Performance lags, encumber’d with the ills 
“That flesh’is heir to. 
“ Grim. 
“ But as yet you know not 
‘His errand hither. 
. “ Bernstoff. 

“There is no room for doubt. 
“In his life lives this peril—should he breathe, 
* Asis most likely, in my brother’s ear, 
“ The story of his wrongs, farewell for ever 
“My ambition’s hopes. As yet I’m near him— 
“¢ His cheated cheice elects me for his heir, 
* This would blast all. 

“ Grim. 
*¢The Count is but a man, 
“He’s been an age in dying—a dull age, 
“ And looks as he had stolen from his grave. 
“ Bernstoff. 

“The wither’d leaf must fall before the wind 
“ Which autumn breathes, without our helping hand. 
‘< No more of him.” 


One more extract, ‘and we have done. Ellen, the heroine, 
is condemned to death, on suspicion of having murdered Carls- 
heim. On her way to the place of execution the following 
scene ensues with Henry, her lover: 


_“ Ellen. 
“ There is no pain in death, but when we lose 


“Some cherish’d good, as power, wealth, renown, 


“ Or any of those thousand phantoms, which 

* Our nature still delights in—then indeed 

“ Death is an evil thet the flesh will shrink from. 

“ But what is life to me, who have no hepe, 

“ No fear, no joy? In losing life I lose 

‘* No more than this—the privilege to breathe, 

“ To gaze upon the sun, to wake by day, 

** And slumber through the night. On, soldier, on, 


“No hour cam find me more prepared to die.” 
VOL. VII. T 
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“ Henry, wilhout 


“Stay, Ellen, stay ! 


“ Ellen. 


“ Was not that Henry's voice? 


ate cow 
“ Henry, rushing in. f 
on 


Eo 


“ Fear mock’d my hopes,—but thou again art mine. 
“T see thee, hold thee, and drink thy lips warm breath, 
“ And feel the living blood dance thro’ thy veins, 
“ Ellen. 
“ Now, now I taste the bitterness of death! 
“ Henry. 
“Talk not of death! ’Tis not for man to sever 


“ Those hearts which love has join’d. 


“ Ellen. 
“ Away! away! 

“ Cruel as thou art, I can forgive thee still. 

«“ Henry. 
“ What means my love? P 

*¢ All was within so calm—~ 
‘¢ My pulses beat so temperately slow, 
“‘T should have yielded life as a poor toy, 
“ Not worth the holding: the soul then slumber'd, 
*‘ And had no feeling for the pang, which was 
“ To rend it from the flesh that shrin’d it. 
*¢ But thou—oh, thou hast wak’d me into weakness— 
$¢ To die is terrible. 


* # * 


* Thou wilt not forget me. 
* Will not at times thy recollection wake, 
“To think on Ellen? Wilt not so, Henry? 
** And thou wilt dew the grave-grass with thy tears, 
“Or else the turf will wither o’er my head, 
“ And leave no vestige of thy Ellen's being. 
“ Oh, my brain burns as if a living fire 
“Did circle in its veins! Lead on!—lead on!” 


It will be seen by the above extracts, that the language of this 
Melo-Drama is essentially different from the unmeaning verbiage 
which is generally put into the mouths of the characters in such 
pieces. It is, indeed, a drama of superior merit, and we caz 
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warmly recommend it to the perusal of our readers; they will 
find that our praise is by no means misplaced or undeserved. 

Some miscellaneous poems are subjoined, the major part of 
which originally appeared in our work, and we therefore of 
course feel an interest in them; but in truth, they stand in need 
of no such recommendation. The Lines to the Memory of Mrs. 
Lovegrove, and The Night of Parting, are particularly entitled 
to our commendation. There is a poem which we do. not 
recollect to have seen before; it,is entitled Lines written at 
Night in a Church Yard, and displays much of that forcible 
expression, blended with the morbidness of feeling, and gleomy 
view of things, by which the poetry of Lord Byron is distin-— 
guished. We understand that the author is a very young man; 
we unfeignedly regret, that misfortune should thus early have 
induced him to contemplate life in such unfavourable colours. 
Our extracts have already been too copious, but we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a part of this poem; we 
could not occupy our space in a better manner: 














“Deep, and more deep, night’s dark’ning shadows come ; 
“"Phe moon is up—the thin wind keenly blows ; 
“Still, and more still, cach moment, is the hum 


“ Of nature sinking into calm repose. 


“ Be deeper yet, Onight! thy dunnest shade 
“Is dear to me, who bate the babbling day, 
‘* When evil, in the shape of man array’d, | 


“ Starts up from sleep to hold despotic sway. 


“ Thy beams, all-searching sun, serve but to shew 
** Man as he really is——a mass of ill, 
“ Born but to suffer and occasion woe ; 


‘¢ Master of earth, and free without a will. 
£ * * * 


“ Here rest my foot upon this sculptur'd stone, 
“ Where greatness sleeps within the coffin urn ; 
‘“1Lo! this is all thy pride can call thy own; 
*< And even this base poverty can spurn. 
* * ™ * 
* Yet even here pride toils with restless care, 
“To stamp distinctions in the common earth ; 
“ The fangled shroud, and scutcheons silver glare, 
** Deck the cold tenements of wealth and birth. 
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‘¢ But allin vain! ‘The shrouds of wealth decay, 
“‘ The silyer’s brightness turns to charnel green, 
«“¢ The coffin moulders ; and its slimy way 
“ The grave-worm holds o'er wealth and power unseen ; 


“ Yea, in those sockets creeps, where life once beam’d 
‘¢ From eyes that aw’d the parasites of power ; 

“ Or rests upon that skull, which once was deem’d 
** Worthy of rule, the pageant of an hour.” 


The insertion of two songs from a romance called “ ‘The Eve 
of San Marco,” leads us to conclude, that Mr. Soane is the author 
of that work. We rccollect reading it some years since, and it 
then struck us as being distinguished by much originality, and 
uncommon vigour of thought and expression; his talent ap- 
pears to be that of “ darkening the gloomy, and of deepening 
the sad; of painting life in extremes, and representing those 


struggles of passion, when the soul trembles on the verge of 


the unlawful, and the unhallowed.” We should be glad to hear 
that he had resumed his romantic pen. 

In his preface, Mr. Soane, while he speaks with just indig- 
nation of the ignorance and insolence, which in general distin- 
tinguish the managers of our theatres, makes honourable ex- 
ception of Mr. Arnold from his censure. We gladly seize the 
opportunity of expressing our belief in the justice of his 
encomium ; we are far from being admirers of Mr. Arnold as 
a dramatic writer, but as a Manager, we have universally heard 
him spoken of, as ever ‘‘ behaving with the candour and liber- 
ality of a gentleman.” Whatever Mr. Arnold’s defects may be 
as a dramatist, we should be extremely sorry, to be supposed to 
confound him with such men as Harris or Farley. The 
one we know to be a man who has received a liberal educa- 
tion; the others, for aught we know to the contrary, may never 
even have learned their letters. 

Mr. Soane will excuse us for pointing one instance of, pro- 
bably unconscious, imitation in his drama. We think it is Mil- 
ton who says :— 

“Smiles from reason flow, 
** To brutes denied.” 
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A passage in the second act of the “ Peasant of Lucern” 
strongly resembles this: 






“ Man has the privilege of smiles and tears, 






‘* Which bestial nature wants.” 





Upon the whole, we have been much interested and gratified 
by the perusal of Mr. Soane’s piece, and hope shortly to have 





another opportunity of reviewing his merits. 







———~ 





Original PBoertry. 








“ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; 
they are fishing-boats, which the Buccancers of Literature do not conde- 
scend to sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their 
strength in them, and that they should try their strength before the 


public, without danger of any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” 
SOUTHEY. 












——— 






A THOUGHT IN A BALL-ROOM. 


SAY would one eye here beam less bright, 
If mine were sunk and clos'd in death? 

Would one heart glow with less delight, 

If I resign’d for aye this breath ? 








Say would the cheek of beauty burn 
With paler flush or fainter fire ; 

If unto dust I now return, 

And, weary of the world, expire? 







Say will their bosoms heave one sigh, 
Or for a moment think of woe, 
When, worn with sorrow, I shall die, 
And from this world of folly go? 








st May, 1815. 
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ELEGY ON THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


In February, 1813, it was reported, that Thomas Moore, Esq. the cele- 
brated poet, was dead, and the following lines were written on the 
eccasion ; happily, however, for the lovers of poetry and song, the 
report was without foundation, and the bard still lives, to add fresh lan. 
rels to those which he has already gained. 

AND is the bard, who sung of love, 
And made the theme so much his own, 
Who would the heart to rapture move, 


Say, is his gentle spirit flown ? 


And js that brilliant fancy eold ? 
And are his lays for ever o'er? 
O, every heart of gentie mould, 


Must long those melting strains deplore ! 


Hush’d is the magic of that tongue, 
Which charm'd alike the grave and yay, 

Entrane’d they listen’d while he sung, 
And dwelt with rapture on his lay, 


No poet sung like litin before, 
Like him none, when the song was past, 
When the entrancing sounds were o'er, 
Could make it on the memory last. 


O how it dwelt within the breast, 

And left its thrilling sweetness there! 
How long it made the fancy biest, 

And sooth’d the feelings of despair ! 


Will no soft poet weave a wreath, 
To deck this sweetest minstrel’s grave ? 
Will none attempt a strain to breathe, 
His memory from the dust to save ? 


These hands have struck the lyre in vain; 
Erin, I deem the task is thine, 
To hymn thy poet’s parting strain, 
And deck with wreaths his sainted shrine ; 
For when his gentle spirit was set free, 
Thou lost thy sweetest bard, who sung of liberty. 
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The Dirge. 

Mourn, Erin mourn! for thy bard and defender, 
Death’s chilling fingers in fetters hath bound; 
He, who of thee sung so warm and so tender, 








Mute, as his lyre, is reclin’d on the ground, 


Never again, theu green isle, shalt thou hear him 
Tuning his harp to thy love and thy praise ; 

His songs to his country shall ever endear him, 
‘Then weave for him, Erin, a garland of bays. 


Twine with the shamrock Britannia’s fair blossom, 
The rose and the lily to shadow his grave; 
Emblems alike of his soul and his bosom, 
The cypress and snow-drop should over him wave. 


‘Let Genius and Love, hand in hand, strew soft flowers, 
Over the green sod which ever will bloom ; 

And the dew-drops of pity fall gentle as showers, 
To water the laurels that spring round his tomb. 


h. 


——- 


SENSIBILITY. 


it is not when tear-drops bedim the bright eye, 
And the breast seems o’erladen with woe ; 

That the feeling and truth of a soul we descry, 
Or the pure source of sorrow can know ; 

for tears way be feigned, (as tco often they are,) 
And taught from the eye-lid to start ; 

While feeling and warmth from the soul may be far, 
And sorrow may ne’er touch the heart! 


Believe me the bosom as deeply receives 
The impressions which sorrow awakes ; 

And the heart without shedding a tear truly grieves, 
Though no passion an outward shew makes. 


, \ . ° . 
When the tear-drop is over, its cause is forgot, 


It was taught from the eye-lid to start ; 
But the bright gem of pity for misery’s lot 
Is silently wept in the heart. 
August, 1gls. 
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STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 


THEY tell as that we should not weep, 
For those who die on glory’s bed ; 

They tell us it is wrong to keep 

Sad vigils for the heroic dead. 

Vain thought! can grief forget to sigh? 
Can fond affection check the tear, 

And calmly gaze with unmov'd eye 

On rising valour’s timeless bier ? 


The Stoics preach, “ tis wrong to mourn 
O’er the high relics of the brave; 

O’er friends from life thus early torn, 
Because they rest in Honour’s grave.” 
Alas! can Love so calmly part 

With all the hopes it held so dear? 
And is the mourner’s breaking heart, 
Denied the comfort of a tear ?— 


No !—when some envied son of Fame, 


In fields of glory finds a tomb, 


Th’ admiring world his deeds proclaim, 
And thronging crowds lament his doom. 
But public woe can never last ; 

A nation’s grief is quickly o’er; 

The first keen pang of sorrow past, 
They feel the hero’s loss no more. 


But ’tis not thus with friends who cherish’d 
High hopes——alas! how early crost ; 

Who see their proudest prospects perishi'd, 
And all their fairy visions lost. 

Ah, no !—through many ling’ring years, 

Their care-worn hearts must mourn his doom; 
Weep! Mourners weep !—<Affection’s tears 
Can ne’er disgrace a soldier's tomb ! 


August 23,1815. 
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Cheatrical Prquisitions, 


——‘‘ Some abuse the Stage, 





“ And say it lives by vice. Indeed ’tis true, 
‘ As the physicians by diseases do, 
** Only to cure them. 
Ranxvoirn’s Muse's Looxine Gass. 


KING’S THEATRE, 


Circumstances, which it has been out of our power to controul, 
| have hitherto prevented us from paying that attention to the per- 
formances at this house, which it has been our wish to do. We 
have, however, made arrangements for noticing them during the 
ensuing season, with the same regularity as those at the English 
theatres; and we make this announcement in the confident ex- 
pectation that we shall be enabled to fulfil our promise. The 
performances terminated for the present season on Saturday, 
August 12th, with J7 Ratta di Proserpina; Le Grand Bazar du 
Caire, and Le Prince Troubadour. The revival of the beautiful 
opera of Proserpina has been attended with deserved success, 
and reflects credit on the taste of the manager. Much of its 


attraction, however, has doubtless been owing to the exquisite 


performance of the debutante it introduced to public notice, 
Madame Vestris, of whom we spoke in such high terms of ad- 
niration on her first’ appearance, and whose subsequent exer-_ 
tions have fully justified the warmth of our encomiums. Since 
we last noticed her, she has several times repeated the cha- 
racter of Proserpina, and each time with increased success, 
We consider this lady as by far the most valuable acquisition, 
which the strength of this company has received for.a length 
of time, and we shall attentively notice her progress to that 
summit of excellence, to which she is doubtless destined to attain. 
That she is already a perfect mistress of her art we do not as- 
sert, but whatever “ trifling errors,” the critic may discover, we 
may truly say with the poet :— 
“ Look at her face, and you'll forget them all.” 
Of the Grand Bazar du Caire we have already om in 
VOL. VII. U 
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terms of approbation, which we see no occasion to retract. It is 
in truth a delightful trifle. We can imagine nothing more cap- 
tivating than the playful coquetry and affected bashfulness of 
Madte, Mangin, in the Pas Russe with Baptiste, or the sylph- 
like appearance and skilful execution of Madame Leon in Les 
Folies d’Espagne. Indeed the completeness of the ballet de- 
partment at this house, forms a striking contrast to the meagre. 
ness and imperfection of the operatic. It is sufficient to mention 
the names of Madame and Monsieur Leon, Mesdames Narcisse, 
Mangin, and Milanie, the Vestris’s, Baptiste, Sc. We hail the 
appearance of Madame Vestris as the forerunner of a new order 
of things; and we trust, that while such commendable exertions 
are made to render the ballet perfect, there will in future, be 
somewhat more attention paid to the wishes and gratification 
of those who prefer sound to shew- 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


In the confusion consequent upona change of Editors, several 
subjects, which should have been included in our last month's 
Register, were passed over without notice. As it is our wish 
and intention in future to place on record every thing relating 
f> the Drama, by which our work will be rendered more inte- 
resting at present, and more valuable as a book of reference 
hereafter, we shall commence our strictures on the performances 
at this theatre with the opening of the house for the season. 
July 17. This evening the performances commenced with 
the Bold Stroke for a Husband, Rival Soldiers, and Village 
Lawyer ; the company appears to be nearly the same as that of 
Jast season. Messrs. Terry, Jones, Tokely, Mathews, Grove, 
Barnard, and Russell, form the chief of the male strength; 
and among the Ladies, Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Greville, Miss De 
Camp, Mrs. Hughes, Miss Seymour, Miss Matthews, and 
Mrs. Grove, are the most conspicuous. To this must be added, 
a number of recruits collected from various provincial thea- 
tres— 


‘(the legions which our summer Bayes 
“From allies, here and there, contrives to raise. 
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all of which we shall notice in their turn. Inthe “ Bold Stroke 
for a Husband,” we were introduced to a Mr. Johnston, from 
the Hull Theatre, iu the character of Vincentio, and a Mrs. 
Belfield, in that of Victoria. Politeness of course requires that 
the Lady should be noticed first, though in truth we are sorry 
that the stern dictates of justice will allow us to say but little in 
her praise ; respectable is the most favourable term we can apply 
to her performance. She appears to have somewhat passed the 
hey-day of youth, and is not blessed with a remarkably harmo- 
 nious voice ; we do not imagine that she will ever rise beyond 
mediocrity. Mr. Johnston is a somewhat more promising debu- 
tant ; his face and person are much in his favour, and he bustled ’ 
through his short part with spirit. We are not acquainted with 
the dimensions of the Hull theatre, but should imagine it to be 
somewhat more capacious than the Haymarket, for he spoh® 
in a tone which seemed to shew that he was unaccustomed to so 
small a house, and which, though it might be very necessary ia 
the vast regions of Drury Lane or Covent Garden, was totally 
uncalled for in the more confined space of the Haymarket. We 
perceive that he has somewhat corrected this since the first 
evening, though he does not even yet “roar as gently asa 
sucking dove.” We should be doing an injustice both to our 
readers, and to the Lady, were we to omit noticing the excel- 
lence of Miss Greville as Donna Olivia; her performance of 
this character was distinguished by a spirit and judgment which 
delighted us, and was warmly greeted by the audience, We 
are surprized that this Lady has not attracted the attention of 
the winter managers, she would prove an invaluable addition 
‘to the Covent Garden company, where the want of such an act- 
tess is most sensibly felt, her talents are too great to need the 
purchased applause of newspapers. Mr. J. Jones, who per 
formed Sinclair ia the Rival Soldiers, has we believe acted at 
several of the Minor Theatres, he appears to possess rather a 
pleasing voice, aud that is all, ‘To all performances,” says 
Johnson, “no other test of excellence can be applied than a 
comparison with others of the same kind.” Judging upon this 
principle, and seeing what.we:have seen, we are compelled to 
pronounce Mr, Tokely’s Nipperkin to be poorindeed ; be is capa- 
bie of far better things, and we trust that for his own sake, as 
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well as that of the audience, he will seldom repeat it) The 
Fourth novelty of the evening was a Mr. Salier from Chelten- 
ham, as Sheepface, in the “Village Lawyer,” This Gentieman 
will excuse us for noticing his debut but briefly; we could say 
but little in his praise, and had therefore rather be entirely silent. 
The time is gone by in which it could be required of us to saya 
single word in praise of the Scout of Muthews; every one 
knows it to be inimitable. While we are upon the subject of 
the performances at this Theatre, we cannot refrain from noti- 
cing the shabby appearance of the house itself; the confused 
state of the concern is weil known, and we believe the treasury 
is in no very flourishing condition, but surely a few pounds 
might have been spared to put the interior of the house in a 
somewhat more decent trim; in its present plight itis a disgrace 
to the metropolis, and is far inferior to auy provineial 'Theatre 
we ever witnessed. For the sake of our precious eyesight, we 
could wish too that the glare of the stage lamps were some- 
what deadened by an additional shade placed before them, which 
would throw a stronger light on the performers, and bea very 
acceptable relief to the vision of the audience, particularly 
those who are seated in the boxes near the stage; but so expen- 
sive an improvement is perhaps rather to be wished for than 
expected. 

July 18th.—We are told by Cowper, that “ none but an 
author, knows an author's cares.” With an equal or greater 
degree of truth, may this remark be applied to the troubles and 
vexations of an editor; not the least of these, is the necessity 
we are under of witnessing and reporting on °the appearance 
of every one, who mistaken inclination for genius, chooses to 
present him or herself, as a new candidate for histrionic fame. 
Never was this grievance more sensibly felt by us, than at 
present, when first appearances are multiplied without cessation, 
and “ each evening teems a new one.” By far the major part of 
those who “ leave their callings for this idle trade,” move in 
that unenviable sphere of mediocrity, which neither ealls for 
praise or censure, and we are oftentimes obliged to rack our 
brains to contrive seme little variation inthe form of words 
which is generally applicable to the majority of them. | On the 
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17th we had to record four firstappearances, and on the present 
evening three more ; Mr. Foote, from Edinburgh, as Peregrine: 
Mr. Lindsay, from Dublin, as Dennis; and Mrs. Haywood, 
late Bliss Dely, of the Circus, as Mary, in the comedy of John 
Bull. We have litde more to do with this ério than to put their 
names on record; our preceding remarks will equally apply to 
each of their performances; they will probally pass quietly 
and unnoticed through the summer season, and then be heard 
uo more. 

July 19.--Tie unusual occurrence of the performance of a 
tragedy at this theatre, attracted a crowded audience on the 
present occasion, and we are compelled to say that a more 
illiberal, unfeeling assemblage, it has seldom been our lot to 
witness. The novelty of the evening was the appearance of a 
Mr. Meggett, from the Edinburgh Theatre, in the part of 
Gloucester. On his entrance he received the usuzl tokens of 
encouragement, but this was of short duration; ere ke had 
spoken a dozen lines, he was interrupted by laughter and hisses 
from different parts of the house, which continued through 
the whole of the first act, and during the progress of the second 
increased to such a pitch, as toentirely interrupt the perform- 
ance. Indignant at such ungenerous treatment, Mr, Meggett 
stepped forward, and addressed his persecutors in a brief but 
manly speech, appealing as a stranger to the justice and huma- 
nity of the audience, against such an uncandid reception; we 
are ashamed to say, that this proceeding had no effect upon Ya- 
hoos to whom it was addressed, except that of heightening their 
clamour and opposition. The remainder of the play was received 
with a similar spirit of blind and indiscriminating hostility, and 
the curtain fell amidst a tumult which it would be ditficult to 
describe. Ofaperformance which had to struggle against such 
disadvantages, it would evidently be unfair to judge severely. 
Mr, Meggett is happy in the possession of an expressive counte- 
nance, and a full-toned flexible voice; his action, however, is re- 
matkably aukward and ungraceful, and in many instances he 
too closely reminded us, of the most promigent defects of 
Kean’s manner, accompanied by fewof its excellencies; his 
collaring Richmond, after having received his mortal woundgjhad 
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a highly ludicrous effect. We are far, however, from thinking 
Mr. Meggett destitute of any of the mental qualifications ne- 
cessary to constitute a great actor, on the contrary, we think 
we could perceive, through what can only be called the 
oddity of his manner, marks of a strong, though uncultivated 
genius. Inthe choice of a character for his first appearance, 
but little judgment we thing was shewn; the part of Gloucester 
is one which has of late been so repeatedly before the public, 
and so minutely canvassed and discussed, that in almost, all his 
auditors Mr. Meggett met with a set of critics folly qualified, 
in their own opinions at least, to sit in jugdiment upon the repre- 
sentation ; of course every deviation from the standard of excel- 
lence, previously formed in their minds, was immediately visited 
with the severest censure, Nothing, however, could justify the 
“manner in which his efforts to please were received, and we have 
no terms sufficiently strong to express our indignation at the 
brutal and unfeeling conduct of the major part of the audience. 
Another considerable drawback, upon the effect of Mr. Meg- 
gett’s exertions, was the wretched manner in which (with the 
single exception of the Queen of Miss Greville,) the other cha- 
racters were cast: we cannot exempt from this censure, Mr. 
Terry’s Richmond, a more heavy, tasteless performance we can 
scarcely imagine ; all was dull, drawling and monotonous. It 
appeared as if every thing had combined to excite the risibility 
of the audience, and throw a damp upon Mr. Meggett’s exer- 
ions; we intend no pun by the latter expression, though we 
allude to the rain, which fell in torrents through the roof of 
this “* Theatre Royal,” into one of the stage boxes, during the 
greater part of the evening, to the no small annoyance of its 
occupants, and the entertainment of the. remainder of the 
audience. Mr. Colman, in his epilogue spoken at the opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1793, boasted of their power to over- 
flow the audience in case of fire; he has now shewn us what he 
is capable of effecting in this way, at his own theatre. 
Since the above remarks were written, Mr. Meggett has ap- 
peared in several other characters, and received much applause. 
We congratulate him upen the triumph he has thus gained, 
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over the ignorance and prejudice which so successfully ob- 
structed his efforts to please on his first appearance. 

We have only seen him as yet im Sir Edward Mortimer, 
but we can by no means concur in the opinion expressed by 
some of our contemporaries, that it is impossible he should ever 
become a great actor. His performance of the part evinced 
much freshness and originality of thinking, and gave lively pro- 
mise of future excellence. He has, however, much to !earn, 
and more to unlearn. ‘Though possessed of a good figure, he 
has an air of vulgarity about him, which is a great drawback 
upon the effect of his acting, but which a short acquaint- 
ance with the metropolitan stage, will enable him to correct. 
We consider this gentleman as a diamond in the quarry; rough, 
indeed, and unpolished, but valuable nevertheless. He is, we hear, 
engaged at Drury-lane, when we shall have an opportunity of 
entering more largely into an examination of his merits. The 
character of the garrulous Adam was, in the hands of Mr. 
Grove, rendered a disgusting caricature. The other parts 
were indifferently sustained, and call for no further npotiee. 

August 5. “ Living in London.”—We are of opinion that any 
one who should form a judgment of Mr. Jameson’s talents asa 
Dramatist, from the present specimen, would be doing great 
injustice to the author of ‘* Love and Gout,” and “The Stu- 
dents of Salamanca.” In many respects we cousider him the 
first dramatic writer of the day, nor do we know any one we 
coulu with justice place above him ; Colman may be said to be 
dramatically defunct, and of the tribe of witlings who infest the 
- winter theatres, not one can for an instant stand in vi presen 








with him. We must, notwithstanding, declare that his presen 

production is unworthy of his former efforts. He writes too 
quick to write always well. An excellent epigram may be pro- 
duced extempore, and pass with applause, but it requires some- 
what more of time and attention to complete a comedy worthy 
of the critic’s approbation. The wit of “ Living in London” 
consists almost entirely in puns, which are most plentifully dealt 
out; indeed the whole piece is one continued series of them. Re- 
garding it, however, as the hasty production of a writer, who un- 
doubtedly possesses the ability to do better, we are by no means 
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inclined tg be immoderately severe upon its faults; though 
the superior talents of the author render the less pardonable his 
having produced a defective piece, seeing what he is capable of, 
would he but do justice'to his own powers. In many instances, 
we confess, it nade us laugh heartily, and perhaps that is as 
much as we have any right to expect at a summer theatre. 
Notwithstanding the shock it may give to the gravity of some 
of our brother critics, we must own that we sometimes like 
to “give up the reins of our imaginations into an author's 
hands; be pleased we know not why, and care not wherefore.” 

August 14, After the play of the “ Mountaineers,” a farce 
ealled the ‘Village Docter,” a curtailment of O’ Keeffe’s 
‘World in a Village,” was produced. It was ‘played a few 
vivhts, and then laid upon the shelf 

August 22. A Chip of the old Block; or the Village 
festival. This isa very pleasing farce ; it was received with 
much applase, and continues to be played with success. It is, 
we understand, the production of Jr. Nnight of the Drury Lane 
rompany, and may be compared to his aeting, always lively and 
amusing, without discovering any particular originality or su- 
perior ability. It was fortunate in being uncommonly well 


performed ; Tokely’s character was, we believe, intended to 


have been plaved by the anthor, bad the piece been brought out 


at Drury Lane or the Lyceum ; but it lost little by the exchange. 
We wish it had contained somewhat less of canting and whin: 
ing; the scene where the rustic parts from his parents was 
insufferably long, aftd much too sentimental for a farce. Ma- 
hews as Chip, a drunken cooper, was irresistibly droll, he 

troduced cue of his indescribable medleys, half-singing, half- 
recitation, which was a chief support tothe farce; it described 
the peculiarities of the various members of an Harmonic Meet- 
ing, called the Nightingale Club,and they who know anything of 
Mr. Mathews’s powers of mimicry will easily conceive what 
amusement it afforded. Mr. Dismal is an exquisite piece of 
humour. By the bye we must just hint to Mr. M. that he will 
certainly excite the jealousy of his friend Jncledon; the latter 
gentleman has hitherto been considered as unrivalled in the ele- 
gant habit of licking the lips, but Mr. Mathews appeared deter- 
mined to equal him, for he licked away as outrageously as we 
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ever saw the accomplished Charles. The characters of the 
piece certainly cannot lay claim to be called originals. There 
ate two young lovers, Miss Matthews and Mr. Barnard ; and 
two old ones, Mrs. Grove, and Mr. Terry. An apology’ was 
made, on the first evening, for Miss Matthews, who, it was said, 
was much indisposed, but had left her bed at a great risk, ra- 
ther than disappoint the audience. She played and sung, how- 
ever, with much spirit, and looked as lovely as ever. We have 
often heard it said that this young fady is affected and conceited ; 
“if it be so it is a grievous fault,” but we nevertheless could” 
wish that many who, with far less pretensions, rank higher in 
the theatre, would condescendto imitate her assiduity and endea* 
yours to please. Mr. Barnard was the hero; he is a very im- 
proving actor. Mrs. Grove’s character is a kind of imitation of 
Lady Brumback, in “ Of Age To-morrow ;”” she is enamoured 
of an elderly gentleman, and has a strong propensity towards 
matrimony, and assignations in gardens by moonlight. The 
character was short, but Mis. Grove made the most of it. Of 
Mr. Terry as a humorous old man it is unnecessary to speak ; 
in such characters “ he is himself—-alone.” On the first night 
of representation a Rustic Dance was introduced ; the most stu- 
pid and vulgar thing we ever witnessed: it excited much disap- 
probation, and has, we believe, been since omitted: We hope 
a few of the clap-traps are also cut out ; the audience were sick- 
ened by perpetual ‘allusions to ‘ our brave defenders,” ‘ gallant 
heroes,” &c. To the endless compliments to the navy, which 
were formerly so much in vogue, and which have gained Messrs. 
Reynolds and. Morton many a hearty peal of applause from the’ 
shilling’ gallery, have now succeeded innumerable encomiums 
upon the army, just as deserved, but just as out of place, as 
the former. ‘The farce was introduced by a lively Medley Over- 
ture, selected by Mr. Whitaker ; the songs are alsé composed by 
this gentleman, and are, in general, very pleasing. Upon the 
whole, we have not see) any farce lately which has afforded us. 
so much amusement as the “ Chip of the Old Block,” and we 
advise such of our readers as wish to enjoy a hearty laygh, to 


repair to the Haymarket without loss of time. 
VOL, Vit. x 
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August 23. A Miss Taylor made her first appearance upon 
this stage, as Emily Worthington, in the “ Poor Gentleman,” 
She played tbe part with propriety, and was well received. — 
Want of room obliges us to defer a more extended notice of 
her performance till next month. 7 


LYCEUM—ENGLISH OPERA. 


August 1. We think it proper to state, that we shall but sel- 
dom occupy our pages with details of the plots of new pieces. 
Either our readers have seen the subject of our criticism, or they 
have not. If they have, it is needless to trouble them with an 
account of what they are already familiar with ; and if they have 
not, they will feel but little obliged to us for anticipating any 
interest which the story might otherwise have excited. This 
objection will have the more weight when it is considered, that 
in the gencrality of the pieces produced at the theatres, the plot 
appears to be the only thing considered ; consistency of character, 
or propriety of language, being clean out of the question. 

A farce from the the pen of Mr. Arnold, called “My Aunt,’ . 
was produced this evening. We have not much to say in “ My 
Aunt’s” praise; it afforded us but little amusement, and that 
little we suspect to have been solely imputable to the actors ; at 
any rate the author’s wit had no share in producing it. Messrs. 
Harley and Wallack were the chief supports of the piece. We 
have not yet had an opportunity of remarking upon the former 
of these gentlenen, but we are of opinion that he is a valuable 
addition to the company. He appears to be very young, has an 
expressive countenance, ‘together with a pleasing and distinct 
enunciation, and is already a great.favourite with the public. 
His furst appearance was as Marcelli, in the ‘ Devil’s Bridge,” 
but he has wisely relinquished serio-comic characters. He acts 
with much spirit, so much so, that we are often inclined to say 
“candour must declare he acts too much.”/ We do not edmire 
his singing, by any means. Jr Wallack we consider to be one 
of the most promising young performers upon the Stage. We 
have marked his progress with pleasure, and if he does not suf- 
fer himself to be seduced into negligence, under the idea that he 
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is already a perfect actor, we think he bids fair one day to 
attain to that rank. The Songs in “ Aly Aunt” are the compos- 
ition of Mr. Addison. One duet, sung in a pothouse by Cap- 
tain Vincent and Emma Corbet, (Pyne and Miss Poole, ) is 
pretty enough, but the general character of the music resem- 
bles that of the words attached to it—‘‘stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable.”” 

August 19. “The King’s Proxy, or Judge for Yourself” 
Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vinagre.—‘‘After having cried 
up their wine, they sell us vinegear.” Often, during the perfor- 
mance of Mr. Arnold's Opera, did this Spanish Proverb occur 
to us, as we reflected upon the “Green Room reports of its me- 
rits,” which we had seen in the newspapers. Really the fre- 
quenters of Green Rooms are a most charitable set of people. ! 
Every performance, be it never so vile, is certain of having their 
good report. ‘ The King’s Proxy” is said in the bills to be partly 
founded on historical facts; and so it is, but they are historical 
facts perverted aud misrepresented in a most outrageous manner, 
The story turns upon the deception practised by Athelwold to- 
wards Egar king of England, which every child is intimate 
with; but the ambitious and revengeful E/frida of history, is 
here metamorphosed into amfoving and forgiving wife, who, 
when the approach of the King is announced, instead of en- 
deavouring to enslave him by a display of her charms, does 
what the Elfrida of Mason proposes:— 

“ Robes a virgin in her bridal vestments,” 

Instructs her to personate Athelwold’s wife during the 
King’s stay, and retires herself from the castle in disguise. 
Mr. Arnold has probably read a French Melo Drame called 


Edgar, ow la chasse aux loups, and so have we. We intend 


lo occupy a few of our pages now and then in intoducing some 
of these French pieces to the knowledge of our readers, which 
will give them fresh cause to admire the originality of our dra- 
matists. Edgar shall be one of the first we notice.—The cha- 
racter of Elfrida was sustained by—whom ? for a ducat !— Miss. 
Poole! as insipid and as conceited as ever. What Mr. Arnold 
means by thus indecently ‘thrusting forward this lady, as first 
singer at the English Opera, we are totally at a loss to compre- 
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hend ; she has neither the voice nor the science necessary for 
such a situation, and as for her acting !—she is pretty, ’tis true, 
and so is the cast of Venus which stands upon our chimney. 


" piece ; in animation, they are much upon a par. Miss Kelly 


was the mock Countess. Her character was quite original, as 


- our readers will allow when we tell them that she is eternally 


vepeating proverbs! Miss, Kelly, however, sustained the cha- 
racter in the happiest manner, the scene where she is introduced 
to the King is extremely laughable. Her spirit and vivacity 
strikingly contrasted with the tedious monotony of ‘the real 
Countess. Mr. Cocke was the representitive of Ethelwold ; in 
pity to his feelings we shall say nothing of his acting, and 
in his singing he does not appear much improved. As for his 
cara sposa we were along time endeavouring to decide which was 
the worst, her singing, or her acting, and were at last obliged to 
leave the question undetermined ; she is, we suppose intended to 
supply the place of Mrs. Bland—Alas! Mr. Cooke, it seems, 
is also manufacturer of the music ; some of the songs are ex- 
tremely pretty, and as faras skill in selection is concerned, we 
are willing to allot him all due credit. Like Ophelia, he apr 


pears muclhi-attached to “ snatches of old tunes.”—We were — 


reminded of an anecdote releated by De Grimm:—a French 
writer, remarkable for his plagiarisms, was reading one of his 
tragedies to the Abbé de Voisenon. The latter rose from his 
seat repeatedly, and t.ade a low bow. ‘ What the devil ails 
you, with your bows?” said the poet. ‘ A man ought to be 
polite,” replied the other, “ and salute his old acquaintance 
when he meets them.” Had we followed the Abbé’s example 
during the performance of the “ King’s Proxy,” our bows 
would have been very frequent indeed. We had almost omit- 
ted to notice Fawcett, who performed the father of Elfrida ; 
his general excellence in bluff old men is well known, but on 
the present occasion we thought somewhat less of the bully 
would have been as well, Some opposition was manifested on 
the first performance, but of course, the plaudits soon over- 
powered it. ' Mr. Arnold, well knows how to manage these 
matters, and so did Mr. Bayes.—‘ Egad, Sir, I appoint two or 
three dozen of my friends to be ready in the tpit, who, I am 
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sure, will clap, and so the rest must follow, the business be- 
ing so well laid, it cannot miss.” | 

August 28. ‘* The Maid and the Magpie, or which is the 
Thief?” a Musical After-piece, was produced this evening. It 
is taken, with some slight alterations, from a French piece, 
called La Pié Voleuse, lately produced at one of the minor 
theatres in Paris, with uncommon success, nor do we think that 
the English piece is likely to prove less attractive. It is 
founded upon the old strery of a servant girl being condemned 
to death on suspicion of having stolen several articles of plate, 
which are afterwards discovered to have been secreted by a 
magpie. This little piece abounds in scenes of strong interest, 
and contains many forcible appeals to the feelings. Annette, 
the servant girl, fell to the lot of Miss Kelly, the main stay of 
the Lyceum ; need we add that it was personated with the ut- 
most excellence? if has been asserted by a very competent 
judge, that this lady acts rather from strong feeling than strong 
intellect;—perhaps it may be so, but without stopping to en- 
quire too minutely into causes, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
describe effects; and seldom iudeed have we witnessed any 
performance that worked so powerfully upon the sensibilty of 
an audience, as Miss Kelly’s Annette. The union of such op- 


posite powers as this lady evinces is very seldom met with; she 


who, half an hour before, had convulsed the spectators with 
laughter, was now seen awakening their keenest sympathy, and 
dissolving them into tears. She is undoubtedly one of the 
brightest ornaments of the stage. The other parts were also 
well sustained. Fuajucett, Knight, and Mrs. Harlowe, gave 
all possible effect to their characters, and the piece was re- 
ceived with loud and deserved plaudits. For once, and we 
think it right to put so memorable a circumstance upon record, 
the bills of the next morning spoke truth when they said that it 
was received with universal applause. 

From a slight analogy the story bears to the case of Eliza 
Fenning, it was at one time thought that the Licencer, fearful 
of its effects upon the public mind, would prohibit its perfor- 
mance, We rejoice that a supposition so derogatory to the 
good sense of Government should have been unfounded. 
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1815. 
July 31, Mountaineers ; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 


Aug. 1, My Wife, What Wife...... Ibid. 

—— 2, Ibid.; Purse ; Agreeable Surprise. 

-—— 3, Iren Chest (Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr, Meggett); Doctor Hocus 
Pocus. 

w—— 4, Loveand Gout; Blue Devils; Ibid. 

=-— 5, Livingin London,(first time); Darkness Visible. 

—— 7, Ibid.; Killing no Murder. 

—— 8, Ibid; Bee Hive. 

—— 9, Ibid; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 

-—— 10, Iron Chest; Ibid. 

—— il, Living in London ; Ibid. 

mem 12, Ibid...........4.. Ibid. 

—— 14, Mountaineers ; Village Doctor (altered from O’Keeffe’s World 
in a Village) 

-—— 15, Living in London (first time); Killing no Murder. 

—— 16, Mountaineers; Village Doctor. 

—— 17, Living in London; Lovers Quarrels ; Ibid. 

—— 18, Ibid:; Personation.................4. Ibid. 

—— 19, Castle Spectre (Osmond, Mr. Meggett); Ibid. 

—— 21, Darkness Visible; Killing no Murder; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 

22, Beld Stroke fora Husband; A Chip of the Old Block, or the 

Village Festival (first time.) 
w—— 25, Poor Gentleman (Emily by Miss Taylor first time.) ; Ibid. 








ame 24, Castle Spectre. .......ccccccccvccccece eer, Ibid. 

—— 25, Provoked Husband (Lord Townly by Mr. Meggett, first time); 
Ibid. 

—— 26, Matrimony........ Ibid; Killing no Murder, 


—— 28, Darkness Visible. . .[bid; Critic. 

— 29, Man of the World, (Sir Pertinax Mr. Terry, first time.) ; Hit 
or Miss ; Sleep Walker. (Mr. Terry's night). 

—— 30, Castle Spectre ; A Chip ofthe Old Block. 

=e 31, Who wants a Guinea; Sonin Law; Ibid. Mr, Jones’s night. 
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ENGLISH OPERA—LY¥CEUM,. 
July, 31, Castle of Andalusia; Harlequia Hoax. 
Aug. 1, My Aunt, (first time) Boarding House ; Ibid. 
— 2, M. P. or the Blue Stocking ; My Aunt. 
— 3, My Aunt; Bee Hive; Harlequin Hoax, 
— 4, Ibid.; Castle of Andalusia 
—— 5, Ibid; M.P. 
— 7, Ibid; Boarding House. 
— 8, Frederick the Great; My Aunt. 
9 One ofClock 
10, Frederic the Great ; Ibid. 
11, Rich and Poor ;....Ibid. 
12, My Aunt; Frederick the Great. 
14, One o’Clock ; Sharp and Flat. 
15, My Aunt; Boarding Honse ; Harlequin Hoax, 
16, Rich and Poor; My Avant. 
17 Devil’s Bridge...... 
18, Frederick the Great; Sharp and Flat. 
19, The King’s Proxy (first time) My Aunt; 
21, Ibid. ; Sharp and Flat. 
22, Ibid. ; My Aunt. 
23 Ibid. ; Bee Hive. 
24, Ibid.; My Aunt. 
25, Ibid. ; Boarding House. 
26, Ibid; My Aunt. 
28, Ibid. ; Maid and Magpye, first time, (Mr. Fawcett’s night.) 
29, King’s Proxy ; Maid and the Magpye. 
30 Ibid. ; Harlequin Hoax (Mr. and Mrs. Cooke’s night), 
31 Ibid. ; Maid and the Magpye. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


BETTY has been performing at Cheltenham, his two last characters 
Were King Charles and Hotspur. “ Throughout both,’ says the Chelten- 
ham Chronicle, “ he diffused the brightest light of his radiate genius,” com- 
pleting ‘the bland delusive pleasure of the scene’ by the boldest effort 
of his judgment, and the dignity of his person!/ On the 17th of July. he 
performed Hamlet, at Cirencester; during the performance, a row took 
place among the Gods, which was quelled by the ejection of the rioters. 
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On his return to his inn, at the termination of the piece, Mr. B. and 


and his servant were furiously assailed by an inebriate mob, but Roscius 


te 


made so manly a resistance, as to defeat his assailants, and come off 


iat. 


with only a few bruises. The attack was occasioned by an erroncou 
























Meas 


suspicion, that Mr. B. was the cause of the arrest of some of those who J” 
had previously created the tumult. Messrs. Elrington and Crooke have like i 


wise been performing at Cheltenham ; the judicious critic wehave quoted 





above, notices them as follows :—‘* These gentlemen, on a temporary 
visit from London, may justly be considered valuable acquisitions in their 
different casts of dramatic personification. In the first we discover a 
versatility of genius, whose varied charm ensures our ‘applause. Mr. 
Crooke did justice to the character of Florian, in the Foundling of the Forest, 
and gave peculiar interest to the scenes of pathetic distress; we were 
highly gratified in perceiving his great advancement towards perfection 
in the histrionic art, since he has trodden the London boards,” ———‘* Con-< 3 


*idering what Mr. Crooke’s merits at present are, and what they must : 


series Etta 


&& 
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have been before this ‘‘ advance towards perfection,” we are free to 
confess that there must be some style of acting mach below any thing we 
as yet have seen, or can form any idea of ; something, 


“ Worse than fables yet have feign’d or fear conceiv'’d.” 


Dowton has taken the Canterbury and Rochester Theatres. He open- 
ed the campaign at the former place. Holland and H. Kemble are among 
his company. Some dissatisfaction, it seems, was excited by the aboli- 
tion of half-price. The company is now at Tunbridge. 

Miss Foote and Betty have been performing together at Swansea. Miss 
F. played Statirato his Alexander; Desdemona to his Othello, &c. On the 
4th August she perfermed Letitia Hardy, for her benefit, to a very 
crowded house. Previous to her leaving Swansea, she inserted in the 
* Cambrian” a Farewell Card, returning her thanks to the inhabitants for 
the flattering reception she had experienced. 










Mrs. Glover, Phillips, Braham, Pope, and Decamp, are, it seems, added to 
the list of dismissals from Drury, given in our last. Why will the Com- 
mittce thus disregard the old adage—pecuniam iu loco negligere maximum 
interdvm est lucrum? 


The author of the “ Peasant of Lucern,” (see our Review) announces 


a Satiricsi Poem, with Notes, and Memoirs of the author and his family, 


to be pnb. shed early in October. 






; From the well-known talents of the 
writer, it is expected to afford much entertainment to the dramatic 
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